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THE  FIFTH  YEARBOOK— PART  I 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 


The  Point  of  View 

One  who  takes  life  seriously,  and  so  undertakes  to  dis- 
charge an  important  duty  to  society,  will  be  unconsciously 
influenced  and  in  a  large  measure  directed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty  by  his  "view  of  the  world."  Is  the  uni- 
verse one  process  of  infinite  complexity — an  organized  unity 
— or  is  it  a  conglomerate  of  misfits  at  which  its  Creator 
and  man  must  be  ever  tinkering  to  prevent  anarchy?  It  is 
especially  fitting  that  the  teacher  should  ask  himself  such 
questions,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  that  the  teacher 
of  English  should  make  his  view  clear  on  this   matter. 

Man's  view  of  the  world  involves  his  view  of  the  purpose 
of  his  being  in  the  world.  Every  one  must  estimate  this 
purpose  and  answer  all  similar  questions  for  himself.  No 
individual  and  no  institution  can  do  it  for  him,  provided,  al- 
ways, that  he  takes  life  seriously. 

It  seems  as  if  human  thought  is  settling  down  to  the 
conviction  that  the  universe  is  a  process  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  inter-related  processes.  Emerson  would 
call  the  motor  force  which  organizes  these  processes  into  a 
system,  the  instinct  of  the  process.  Instinctively  star-dust 
evolves  into  Nebulae;  by  instinct  a  Nebula  becomes  a  plan- 
etary system;  instinctively  gravitation  supplies  the  conditions 
for  chemism,  and  chemism  for  life ;  the  crowning  work  of  this 
instinctive  process  is  the  coming  into  being  of  feeling  and  of 
the  self-conscious  soul.  Thus  far,  objective  science  seems  to 
trace,  in  the  rough,  the  process  of  creation.* 

*By  virtue  of  the  quite  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  M.  von  Schroen,  pro- 
fessor in  pathology  at  the  University  of  Naples,  Italy,  it  is  scientifically 
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Subjective  science  now  takes  up  the  investigation  with  a 
view  to  discover  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  this  instinct,  or 
primal  cause,  and  the  soul's  relation  thereto.  It  discovers  that 
feeling,  as  sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure,  evolves  into  emotion, 
and  that  one  of  its  specializations  aspires  to  attain  some  end, 
or  creates  ideals.  In  response  to  these  desires  the  soul  adds  in- 
telligence to  direct,  and  will  to  persist  in  the  attainment  of  these 
desires.  That  all  these  phases  of  activity  grow  in  response  to 
the  need  of  this  instinctive  potency  to  attain  more  fully  than 
it  has  yet  attained,  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion.  The 
working  principle  of  evolution  is  that  changes  come  as  the 
need  of  these  changes  becomes  imperative. 

Investigation  of  the  act  by  which  the  soul,  as  intellect,  can 
judge  and  so  learn  how  to  direct  its  aspiration  to  the  attainment 
of  its  object,  reveals  a  process  so  new  and  wonderful  as  to 
place  the  being  who  can  do  this  thing  far  above  any  other  class 
of  beings  that  has  appeared  upon  the  earth.  By  this  new  pro- 
cess the  instinctive  soul  of  the  world  comes  into  consciousness 
of  itself.  It  can  project  itself  as  object,  and  at  the  same  time 
identify  this  object  with  itself  as  subject.  Such  an  act  no  lower 
order  of  being  can  perform.  The  product  is  the  judgment  "I 
am  myself." 

The  name  "I  am"  was  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  as  if  they  regarded  the  making  of  this  judgment  a 
symbol  of  supreme  power. 

This  power  to  know  the  self  involves  the  power  to  know 
any  single  attribute  of  the  self  by  the  same  process — as  "I  am 

legitimate  to  speak  of  a  genesis  of  species  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  well 
as  in  the  kingdoms  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  biological  view  held  hitherto  by  science  admits  of  no  other  pro- 
creative  agencies  than  those  manifested  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  cell. 
But  Prof,  von  Schroen,  under  the  full  blaze  of  scientific  test-conditions, 
makes  the  discovery  that  the  formation  of  a  crystal  proceeds  under  the 
sway  of  the  same  principles  of  growth  as  do  the  formative  processes  in 
the  organic  world.  And  he  assures  us  with  the  seriousness  of  a  savant, 
that  the  world  around  us  in  its  undivided  entirety,  is  a  solidary,  inter- 
related, identical  unit,  animated  by  the  same  life  impulse,  proceeding  along 
the  same  processes  of  growth  and  development,  and  heading  for  the  same 
ultimate  goal  of  love,  intelligence  and  power. — Dr.  Axel  Eniil  Gibson,  The 
Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  July,  1905. 
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thinking,"  in  which  the  ego  utters  its  consciousness  that  think- 
ing, the  object  in  its  judgment,  is  identical  with  its  own  act  and 
to  that  extent  the  same  as  the  subject.  This  process  of  the 
self  in  making  itself  its  own  object  is  called  by  the  philosophers 
"subject-object." 

This  objectification  of  the  self  and  its  return  enriched  is  the 
process  and  the  only  process  by  which  knowledge  is  accumu- 
lated, and  so  the  power  to  direct  the  aspiration  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  to  which  it  aspires  is  gained.  Man  early  formed  the 
judgment,  "I  am  thinking,"  but  it  would  remain  a  merely  ana- 
lytic judgment  until  the  act  returned  enriched  by  some  addi- 
tion, such  as  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere.  Such  an  addition 
makes  the  synthetic  judgment  and  is  the  sole  instrument  by 
which  the  soul's  knowledge  is  augmented. 

It  is  this  instinctively  judging  self,  considered  apart  as  a 
distinct  phase  of  the  ego's  activity,  which  is  called  self -con- 
sciousness. In  the  act  of  forming  a  judgment  it  ever  separates 
into  subject  and  object,  and  at  the  same  time  identifies  the  sub- 
ject with  the  object.  In  this  act  the  self  is  both  subject  and  ob- 
ject. Every  completed  judgment  begins  with  the  thinker  or 
self  and  is  completed  when  its  other  self,  the  object,  is  identified 
with  the  subject.  Some  one  has  said  (Dr.  Harris,  I  think,) 
that  in  each  stage  of  the  process  of  evolution  of  the  world,  this 
active  instinct  has  been  striving  "to  look  itself  in  the  face." 
This  is  attained  in  man. 

Now,  from  this  investigation,  it  appears  inevitable — 

1.  That  all  of  one's  knowledge  is  brought  into  existence 
by  himself.  It  is  knowledge  when  it  conforms,  is  consistent 
with,  the  experience  of  others  and  with  his  own  experience. 
He  creates  many  predicates  for  his  judgments  which  are  not 
knowledge,  e.  g.,  in  his  dreams  and  flights  of  fancy.  His  im- 
agination is  more  apt  to  supply  predicates  that  are  true.  His 
senses  are  his  principal  sources  of  knowledge  until  he  attains 
the  age  of  reason. 

2.  There  is  cumulative  evidence  as  well  as  instinctive  faith 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  processes  in  the  ex- 
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ternal  world — the  macrocosm — and  those  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness— our  microcosm — which  we  instinctively  act  upon 
and  live  by, 

3.  Modern  science  proclaims  that  the  external  world  is  a 
reality  which  man  recreates  to  the  extent  that  he  knows  it. 
The  soul,  like  Kepler,  the  astronomer,  is  "thinking  God's 
thought  after  him."  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  he  does  it 
by  a  similar  method. 

Man  desires  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  purpose  of  his  in- 
tellectual life  is  to  discover  the  way  and  direct  his  steps  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  This  non-materialistic  view  of  the  external 
world  is  a  hard  doctrine  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  the 
recent  discoveries  of  physical  science  seem  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  dead  matter  in  the  world;  that  matter  is  like 
thought  in  that  both  are  processes  or  phases  of  activity;  they 
differ  in  that  one  is  a  different  form  of  activity  from  the  other. 

This  cycle  of  Source,  Separation,  and  Return,  which  man 
discovers  in  his  own  thought,  has  many  correspondencies  in  the 
processes  of  the  natural  world.  From  its  source  in  the  ocean 
the  stream  rises  in  vapor,  falls  upon  the  earth  and  returns  again 
to  the  sea.  From  the  seed  comes  the  plant,  which  produces 
again  the  seed.  Morning  rises  into  day,  sinks  in  the  west,  and 
rises  again  in  the  east. 

The  solar  system  rises  from  star-dust  and  is  to  pass  on  into 
star-dust  again.  Everything  in  nature  moves  in  cycles  or  in 
arcs  of  cycles.     This  has  a  startling  significance. 

Again,  in  the  world  of  man  we  find  similar  corresponden- 
cies: 

In  the  American  government  the  power  is  in  the  people 
collectively ;  they  embody  it  in  a  chosen  administration  and  at 
stated  periods  it  returns  again  to  the  people.  In  the  court  of 
justice  the  deed  which  the  individual  citizen  has  uttered  is  made 
to  return  upon  the  doer. 

In  institutional  history  we  can  find  this  principle  of  sepa- 
ration and  return  ever  active.  This  is  especially  true  in  liter- 
ature. Original  Source,  Separation,  and  Return,  are  the  found- 
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ation  process  from  which  every  great  literary  creation  grows. 
It  is  found — expressed  or  implied — in  every  system  of  religious 
thought  that  man  has  constructed. 

Man  is  coming  now  to  the  conviction  that  the  Absolute 
Cycle  from  which  all  minor  processes  spring,  is  the  Absolute 
Ego  or  Person;  the  objectified  system  of  the  processes  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  the  return  from  this  separation  to  the  source  through 
man,  the  image  of  his  Creator,  who  is  to  become  "perfect  as  his 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Now  the  interesting  fact  to  be  inferred — by  what  appears 
to  be  a  scientific  procedure  —  from  the  acknowledged  facts 
above  set  forth,  is  that  the  human  soul  is  the  active  agency  by 
which  the  cycle  of  the  universe  is  to  be  finally  completed.  Man 
is  to  become  identified  with  God  by  thinking  his  thought,  will- 
ing his  wall,  and  thus  achieving  his  love.  To  love  with  a  divine 
love  is  the  highest  aspiration  conceivable  to  man. 

God  has  created  man,  by  this  long  process  of  evolution, 
with  power  to  re-create  God  in  some  measure  and  in  an  infin- 
itely increasing  measure  as  he  advances  in  his  evolution,  by 
loving,  willing,  and  thinking,  what  is  God's  love,  and  will,  and 
thought.  It  is  thus  that  he  shall  become  one  with  the  Father, 
as  was  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

From  such  a  view  of  the  world  as  is  outlined  above  meta- 
physics disappears  and  an  enlarged  psychology  takes  its  place ; 
a  psychology  that  includes  nature  and  God  in  its  scope. 

Metaphysics  has  been  thought  to  deal  with  the  true  reality, 
while  physics,  including  psychology,  concerned  itself  with  the 
phenomenal,  the  mere  appearance  (illusion)  of  the  reality.  But 
God,  the  world,  and  man  are  all  one  psychical  process,  no  arc  of 
which  is  any  more  illusion  than  another.  Since  man  knows  only 
what  he  creates  or  re-creates,  every  science  and  every  object 
which  man  knows  is  a  psychological  process.  God  actualizes 
his  psychical  processes.  Man  with  his  present  limited  powers 
can  only  realize  his.  But  man  can  actualize  his  own  process 
to  some  degree  for  he  can  create  a  form  of  government  that 
goes  on  actualizing  itself  in  states  and  in  small  communities. 
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But  here  opens  up  a  line  of  thought  which  is  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  writing. 

We  repeat  that  the  Absolute  Psyche  is  identical  with  the 
limited  psyche,  in  some  degree,  in  every  object  of  nature  and 
in  every  human  soul.  It  is  the  function  of  education  and  es- 
pecially of  school  education  to  recognize  in  the  child  the  possi- 
bility of  a  continuous  growth  in  this  identity  and  to  promote 
it  in  every  way  that  is  open  to  the  school. 

It  is  by  the  copious  inflow  of  the  soul  of  the  universe  into 
the  soul  of  the  child  through  avenues  which  it  is  possible  for 
the  school  to  open,  that  his  life  becomes  in  a  larger  measure  one 
with  the  soul  of  the  universe  in  love,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
will.  Growth  toward  manhood  is  not  dependent,  in  America, 
upon  the  unconscious  working  of  the  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  or  natural  selection,  but  it  has  become  the  con- 
scious purpose  of  the  various  institutions  of  society,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  home  and  the  school.  The  church  is  awaking  to  the 
conviction  that  the  new  view  of  the  world  opened  up  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  evolutionary  process  of  creation  is  a  call  to  new 
methods  and  different  material  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  children.  We  are  all  coming  to  see  that  there  is  no  gulf 
between  secular  and  religious  instruction ;  but  that  both  have 
the  common  purpose  of  making  the  great  love  of  the  universe 
prevail  in  the  hearts  and  purposes  of  men  by  man's  thinking 
His  thought,  the  true,  expressed  in  nature  and  in  the  lives  of 
men,  and  by  willing  His  will  in  our  deeds  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  loving  kindness. 

"But,"  it  is  objected,  "You  are  shattering  the  foundations 
of  thought,  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  Greek  philosophy.  To 
re-construct  life  upon  such  a  basis,  and  to  so  interpret  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  would  require  that  we  reconstruct  our  sys- 
tem of  thought,  which  we  have  spent  our  lives  in  building  up. 
You  are  confounding  metaphysics  wnth  psychology,  the  re- 
ligious with  the  secular,  the  science  of  nature  and  natural  re- 
ligion with  religion." 

Well,  this  discussion  is  not  addressed  to  such  objectors. 
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Gallileo,  Copernicus,  Luther,  Socrates,  Darwin,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, were  crucified  in  fact  or  in  spirit  by  such  objectors.  They 
are  joined  to  their  idols ;  let  them  alone.  Evolution  has  opened 
up  a  new  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  God,  man,  and  tlie 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties." 

Life  has  both  its  fluid  and  its  congealed  strata.  Both  are 
necessary,  I  have  often  thought  that  man  fortunate  who  re- 
mained hospitable  to  new  fundamental  ideas.  Evolution  seems 
to  be  a  complex  of  progressive,  stationary,  and  retrogressive 
processes.  They  will  all  be  found  at  every  step  in  its  advance. 
My  purpose  is  to  seek  such  light  from  evolution  as  will  illu- 
minate the  path  to  a  more  natural  and  rational  method  of  teach- 
ing the  children. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  evolution  is  fast  removing  some 
of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  long-estabished  process  of 
thought  in  more  than  one  department  of  life,  and  is  putting 
supports  of  more  modern  material  in  their  places.  So  far  no 
danger  of  a  cataclysm  has  become  apparent.  The  danger 
threatening  society  today  comes  from  the  failure  in  former 
years  to  make  regnant  in  the  souls  of  the  children  the  processes 
which  this  new  view  of  the  world  declares  to  be  imperative, 

GENETIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

Genetic  psychology  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion. Man  in  his  prenatal  growth,  it  is  reported,  conforms 
to  this  theory  by  passing  through  a  series  of  forms  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  He  enters  upon  his  postnatal  career  in  human 
form,  and  with  psychical  potentialities  of  great  promise  but 
at  the  zero  point  of  attainment.  The  symbol  of  a  blank  sheet 
upon  which  others  may  write  his  life  will  no  longer  serve. 
He  himself  is  to  do  the  writing.  He  is  potentially  a  self-direct- 
ive being,  but  his  infant  self-activity  is  less  than  that  of  the 
animal  world  from  which  he  has  emerged.  The  greater  his 
possibilities  of  attainment  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  longer 
is  his  period  of  helpless    infancy;    as    if    the    soul    of    the 
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universe  had  provided  that  man,  the  cuhninating-  arc  of  the 
great  cycle  of  creation,  shall  lie  fallow  for  a  time  in  the  begin- 
ning- of  his  career,  while  the  energies  are  organizing  for  the 
mighty  work  they  are  to  do. 

He  has  inherited  tendencies  of  body  and  predisposition  of 
soul  from  his  forbears,  human  and  prehuman,  which  will  prove 
lines  of  least  resistance  in  his  instinctive  efforts  to  attain. 
Some  of  these  lead  upward,  some  downward.  But  history  and 
experience  prove  that  he  may  be  early  innoculated  with  other 
germs  which  will  draw  the  nutriment  from  these  inheritances 
and  so  slough  them  off  from  the  process  ot  growth.  The  same 
principle  acts  in  the  lower  world  under  the  greater  limitations 
of  that  world.  This  invariable  law  of  growth  is  the  basis  of  the 
teacher's  hope;  more  than  that,  it  is  the  basis  of  his  firm  re- 
liance on  the  eft"ectiveness  of  education  in  redeeming  the  soul 
from  its  degenerating  tendencies  and  in  promoting  its  advance- 
ment toward  manhood. 

The  child,  after  birth,  enters  upon  a  series  of  psychical 
changes  which  repeat  the  psychical  changes  in  the  growth  of  the 
race  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  physical  changes  in  the  pre- 
natal growth  of  the  body.  The  force  and  influence  of  these  in- 
heritances may  be,  and  often  have  been,  overestimated.  But 
they  have  force  and  influence  all  the  same,  and  when  interpreted 
in  a  large  way  are  of  commanding  importance  in  determining 
the  matter  and  method  of  procedure  in  different  stages  of  the 
child's  development. 

I.  The  feeling  instinct  was  the  commanding  activity  in  the 
infancy  of  the  race;  it  is  the  commanding  activity  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood.  Indeed  is  it  the  commanding  activity  in 
every  stage  of  life.  Pleasure,  happiness,  joy,  love,  stimulate  and 
foster  the  growth  of  the  soul ;  painful  emotions  retard  it.  When 
the  pleasurable  affections  attach  themselves  most  strongly  and 
most  actively  to  the  educative  process  which  the  school  seeks  to 
foster,  the  soul  advances  most  rapidly  in  its  achievement  of 
character.     The  child  enters  life  with  a  song  in  its  heart  and 
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on  its  lips,  also,  unless  there  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
body. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  writer  that  feeling,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  is  the  controlling  activity  in  the  lives  of  men,  as  Divine 
Love  is  the  commanding  activity  of  the  universe. 

2.  Another  process,  inherited  from  the  remotest  ancestors 
of  the  child,  is  mem.ory — "the  thread."  as  Emerson  remarks, 
"upon  v^hich  the  beads  of  life  are  strung" — the  matrix  or  ce- 
ment which  holds  the  experiences  of  the  past  in  close  contact 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  present.  It  has  been  ever  present 
on  the  evolutionary  journey  from  star-dust  to  child,  being  the 
force  of  gravity  which  holds  the  universe  together  and  becom- 
ing conscious  first  as  feeling.  The  child's  memory  is  of  that 
rugged,  wild,  tenacious  sort,  holding  a  multitude  of  unrelated 
facts  together,  vv^ithout  purpose  and  without  effort,  provided 
only  that  joy  attends  upon  the  act.  This  immense  native  power 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  unwise  influence  of  the  home  and  the 
school :  memory,  without  which  there  were  no  connected  life, 
and  no  possibility  of  growth. 

3.  Besides  these  endowments  the  child  has  brought  with 
him  from  below  the  instinct  of  imitation,  without  whose  intro- 
duction to  the  new  world  which  he  has  entered  he  would  be  in 
sore  distress ;  but  which,  continuing  too  long  as  guide,  works 
irreparable  injury  by  arresting  the  growth  of  the  child.  Mech- 
anism is  an  essential  adjunct  to  development,  but  imitation 
is  too  primitive  a  form  to  be  fostered  after  the  power  of  per- 
sonal initiative  has  begun  to  bud.  It  is  ever  active  in  the  life 
of  man  without  any  fostering  care. 

4.  The  imagination  of  the  normal  child  overtops  every 
other  distinctively  human  instinct.  It  is  the  creative  instinct 
of  the  infant  soul,  running  wild  as  it  once  did  in  his  ancestors. 
It  is  his  richest  inheritance  and  should  be  given  a  free  rein. 
It  calls  for  direction  but  its  repression  is  a  fatal  mistake. 

The  affections  must  run  parallel  with  all  intellectual  activi- 
ties, and  these  latter  must  be  employed  in  directing  the  pursuit 
of  educative  desires.     Giving  direction  to  the  realization  of 
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desires  was  tlie  original  and  yet  remains  the  normal  function 
of  the  intellect. 

The  will  naturally  follows  the  stimulus  of  the  desires  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  training.  The  child  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  feeling,  will,  and  intellect,  but  the  teacher  needs 
to  make  such  in  her  own  thought,  in  determining  the  processes 
she  will  use. 

5.  Later,  especially  in  boys,  there  comes  a  time  when  imag- 
ination and  the  benevolent  affections  yield  their  leadership  to  a 
sterner  motive,  which  may  be  characterized  roughly  as  love 
of  power.  This  strikes  the  normal  boy  at  about  the  age  of 
ten.  The  body  is  compact  and  strong  and  the  intellect  is  alert 
in  the  achievements  of  physical  prowess. 

This  condition  seems  to  be  an  inheritance  from  a  remote 
ancestry,  when  savage  and  brutal  man  combined  in  tribes  for 
defense  against  enemies,  or  for  aggressive  warfare.  This  stage 
of  evolution  probably  continued  for  many  ages.  It  was  the 
boy  epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  race,  which  fact  would  seem  to 
justify  its  occurrence  in  the  life  of  the  modern  boy.  It  was 
not  in  individual  strife  so  much  as  in  tribal  struggle  under  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  man  developed  toward 
manhood  in  this  epoch.  We  seem  to  be  far  at  sea  and  widely 
variant  in  our  conclusions  as  to  the  natural  method  of  solving 
the  educational  problems  of  this  stage.  But  two  things  are 
suggestive : 

(a)  The  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the  child  suggests 
that  this  is  a  period  for  driving  him  hard  in  mastering  the 
mechanics  of  knowledge. 

(b)  His  ideals  are  not  lofty  but  he  has  an  active  apprecia- 
tion of  justice  and  loves  conflict  and  victory.  His  Quixotic 
disposition  and  impulses  open  the  way  to  the  ingenious  teacher 
to  set  him  battling  with  the  giants  that  beset  his  path. 

6.  Finally  comes  the  transition  from  boyhood  and  girlhood 
to  manhood  and  womanhood;  a  period,  until  recently,  not 
differentiated  from  others  in  the  onward  progress  of  life.  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall's  great  work.  Adolescence,  has  revealed  much 
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that  was  formerly  unknown,  and  awakened  a  widespread  con- 
viction of  the  supreme  importance  of  further  study  of  the  prob- 
lems therein  suggested. 

I  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  guideposts  and  dan- 
ger signals  along  the  way  of  education  from  infancy  to  matur- 
ity which  genetic  psychology  has  set  up.  They  point  to  the 
affirmative  instruction  and  training,  both  in  matter  and  method, 
required  in  these  different  periods  of  development;  and  they 
suggest  a  rational  method  of  dealing  with  the  negative  ten- 
dencies toward  degeneration  involved  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  elaboration  of  a  point  of  view  from 
which  to  teach  English  has  been  to  suggest  the  need  of  hav- 
ing some  theory  of  the  universe,  consistent  with  the  expe- 
riences of  the  human  race,  by  which  to  guide  our  course  in  fit- 
ting the  young  to  pursue  a  rational  and  inspiring  theory 
and  practice  of  life.  This  point  of  view  is  not  a  new  one  to 
the  modern  scientist,  but  most  school  teachers  have  not  yet 
seriously  studied  its  requirements  in  the  teaching  of  the  child. 
The  theory  of  an  evolution  zvhich  is  directed  by  a  purpose  is  the 
central  thought  of  a  newer  education  than  that  of  our  grand- 
fathers. 

II 

Generaiv  Principi.es  and  Suggestions 
I.  The  teacher  of  English  or  of  any  other  subject,  whether 
in  the  kindergarten  or  in  other  grades,  will  need  to  take  account 
of  the  psychic  endowments  of  the  child.  Imitation,  memory, 
and  imagination,  the  child's  instinctive  soul  activities  of  im- 
mense power,  have  been  gathering  and  putting  into  form  the 
experiences  of  life  since  the  first  dawn  of  consciousness.  With 
this  accumulation  as  a  basis,  the  school  seeks  to  create  an  en- 
vironment which  shall  direct  these  native  impulses  along  lines 
that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  growth  of  body  and 
soul,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  put  order  and  system,  in  some 
measure,  into  the  processes  of  this  growth. 
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2.  The  governing  principles  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  of  unconscious  selection,  under  whose  direction  the  race 
slowly  advanced  through  long  ages,  seem  to  have  worked  re- 
gardless of  tlie  great  waste  of  energy  that  attended  the  slow 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  soul.  The  school  is  these 
unconscious  processes  now  evolved  into  self-consciousniess, 
and  it  undertakes  to  direct  the  growth  of  the  child  toward 
the  goal  of  his  own  self-consciousness  by  a  shorter  and  more 
economical  route.  Adopting  the  figure  of  Socrates,  the  school 
is  the  midwife  presiding  over  the  birth  of  the  child's  soul.  It 
is  not  until  recently,  and  even  now  only  in  spots,  that  the 
school  has  risen  to  this  consciousness  of  its  function. 

The  instinct  of  the  vegetable  world  has  recently  become 
conscious  in  the  florist  and  the  horticulturist;  and  so  too  has 
the  instinct  of  the  animal  world  as  manifest  in  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  animal  life  made  possible  by  man's  knowledge.  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  Rousseau  declared  that  unconscious 
nature  was  the  only  fit  teacher  of  the  child,  and  the  educated 
class  has  been  proclaiming  with  approval  his  pedagogical  doc- 
trine for  a  hundred  years.  Man  has  only  recently  discovered 
that  he  himself  is  the  instinct  of  the  world  awakened  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  divine  office  in  advancing  creation. 

3.  The  imaginative  instinct  of  the  child  is  poetical.  Imita- 
tion and  memory  are  prosaic.  In  English,  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  soul  should  feed  upon  the  best  that  it  can 
assimilate.  Literature  is  found  in  every  grade  of  English 
composition  from  Mother  Goose  to  Shakespeare.  The  artistic 
sense  belongs  to  the  emotions  and  is  prominently  active  from 
the  beginning  of  conscious  life.  Give  in  every  grade  the  best 
that  the  stage  of  development  will  receive  gladly.  But  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  in  attempting  to  obey  this  injunc- 
tion there  shall  be  no  attempt  to  force  the  growth  of  a  literary 
taste.  The  child  can  appreciate  beyond  its  power  to  think,  but 
not  far  beyond.  It  is  a  common  error  to  mistake  the  influence 
of  the  teacher's  musical  voice  and  speaking  countenance,  and 
sympathetic  gesture  upon  the  child,  for  appreciation  of  the 
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English.     The  story  of    The   Old  Dog  Bowser,  has   many 
appHcations  throughout  the  journey  of  Hfe. 

4.  Another  injunction  of  nearly  equal  importance  is  that 
we  leave  food  which  is  palatable  to  nourish  the  soul  after  its 
own  fashion.  Not  that  its  impression  is  to  be  left  to  fade 
away ;  by  no  means.  Opportunities  must  be  given  it  to  express 
itself  in  some  other  connection.  But  having  planted  the  seed 
wait  for  the  fruitage ;  not  neglecting,  in  the  meantime,  the  dew 
and  the  rain,  and  the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 

5.  Another  too  prevalent  error  is  to  confound  thoroughness 
with  exhaiistiveness.  Children  cannot  study  anything  exhaus- 
tively; but  what  is  worth  doing  should  be  done  thoroughly. 
It  is  worth  while  that  the  child  shall  live  as  much  as  possible 
in  an  atmosphere  of  good  English.  This  means  the  reading, 
listening  to,  and  reciting  of  good  literature,  and  an  abundance 
of  it.  There  should  be  a  wide  range  of  choice,  also.  A  feel- 
ing for  literature  is  an  endowment  common  to  all.  A  form  at- 
tractive to  one  may  repel  another.  What  is  congenial — gives 
pleasure — should  not  be  dismissed  until  its  impression  has  been 
made.  But  the  teacher  will  not  gauge  the  impression  to  be 
made  upon  the  child  by  the  impression  made  upon  himself. 
Our  ability  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  child  will  be  the 
measure  of  our  success. 

6.  The  last  suggestion,  and  one  of  commanding  importance, 
is  that  the  English  studies  at  every  stage  shall  be  valued  by  the 
teacher  chiefly  for  their  influence  in  forming  ideals  of  life. 
The  sordid  aspect  of  life  is  impressed  upon  the  child  at  every 
turn.  It  is  everywhere  in  evidence  except  in  comparatively 
few  homes.  The  child  is  not  having  a  fair  chance.  If  the 
school  does  not  help  him  to  one  there  is  little  hope  that  our 
present  "hot  pace"  in  moral  degeneration,  especially  in  the 
economic  world,  will  be  arrested  in  the  near  future. 

The  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  set  forth  the  governing 
ideas  which  should  determine  the  teacher's  practice  in  giving 
instruction  and  training  in  English  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools.     The  details  of  the  process  are  not  attempted  and 
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would  be  of  little  value  to  the  experienced  teacher.  A  hand 
book  of  practice  for  each  grade,  for  teachers  of  little  expe- 
rience, would  be  necessary  to  fully  complete  the  writer's  idea  of 
a  pedagogical  discussion  of  the  subject. 

English  is  the  life  of  the  people  who  use  the  English  tongue, 
in  so  far  as  that  life  is  uttered  in  our  language.  It  is  one  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  life  of  the  world  utters 
itself.  English  is  a  live  thing,  therefore ;  many  of  our  failures 
in  teaching  it  arise  from  presenting  it  as  a  dead  thing.  Life 
is  its  substance,  its  meaning,  and  the  word  is  its  form.  The 
meaning  can  be  no  more  separated  from  the  word  than  the  vital 
force  can  be  separated  from  the  tree.  When  the  life  has  gone 
out  of  the  word  it  is  no  longer  a  word. 

Language  grows  in  the  child,  as  in  the  race,  from  inarticu- 
late to  articulate  sounds.  The  first  utterance  of  the  child  is 
through  musical  tones,  and  is  an  expression  of  love;  the  joy 
of  living.  Until  he  enters  school,  the  words  he  uses  are  for 
the  most  part,  what  Dr.  Earle  calls  "presentive  words,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  symbolic.  The  meaning  and  the  form  are 
one  and  the  same  to  the  child.  He,  like  the  lowest  savages, 
cannot  conceive  of  a  thing  that  is  called  by  a  strange  name. 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace  tells  of  the  natives  of  the  Malay  Arch- 
ipelago who  would  not  believe  that  there  could  be  any  country 
called  "England."  Such  a  name  was  too  absurd.  "No  coun- 
try could  be  called  that."  The  same  incredulity  has  been  no- 
ticed in  children.  In  his  Philology  of  the  Bnglish  Tongue 
Dr.  Earle  tells  of  a  six-year-old  boy  who  refused  to  call  his 
brother,  in  their  play,  "Polyhymnia,"  declaring  "nobody 
couldn't  be  called  that,  I'm  sure."  A  polyhymnia  was  to  him 
a  thing  unknown  and  impossible. 

Not  until  the  child  begins  to  use  graphic  signs  in  expressing 
meaning  does  he  approach  any  clear  distinction  between  mean- 
ing and  its  form.  So  fixed  is  his  habit  of  sounding  every 
meaning  that  during  the  early  years  of  his  school  life,  and 
sometimes  on  to  old  age,  he  translates  the  graphic  symbol  into 
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a  sound-meaning  before  he  can  use  it.  To  attach  meaning 
directly  to  the  graphic  form  is  a  later  acquirement,  if  it  is  ever 
learned.  The  graphic  symbol  is  to  him  the  sign  of  the  meaning 
as  sounded.  Considerable  analytic  power  must  be  acquired 
before  the  distinction  between  the  sound  and  its  meaning  can 
be  made.  This  conscious  distinction  between  sign  and  thing 
signified,  in  learning  English,  is  often  attempted  too  early  in 
even  our  best  schools. 

The  early  introduction  of  graphic  English,  so  prevalent  in 
all  good  schools,  first  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard  before 
the  children,  and  later  by  the  children  themselves,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  improvements  in  the  work  in  English  in  the 
primary  grades  during  the  last  century.  Like  all  other  dis- 
tinctions in  the  child's  progress  in  knowledge  this  one,  be- 
tween meaning  and  form,  is  long  in  the  sub-consciousness  be- 
fore it  rises  above  the  threshold. 

The  mastery  of  the  graphic  and  the  sound  elements  of 
words  is  the  mechanical  demand  of  the  early  period  of  English 
teaching.  Without  such  mastery  progress  is  slow  and  unin- 
teresting. Much  depends  upon  the  method  pursued.  The  key 
to  the  natural  and  most  effective  method  is  found  in  the  way 
the  child  has  learned  to  talk  before  entering  school.  During 
that  period,  the  meaning  has  always  preceded  or  accompanied 
the  expression.  The  school  seeks  to  teach  expression  by  sug- 
gesting an  interesting  meaning  which  the  child  deems  it  worth 
while  to  express.  While  the  meaning  has  the  major  emphasis 
in  all  teaching  of  English,  there  are  certain  drill  exercises  for 
the  mastery  of  graphic  and  sound  forms  that  must  be  practiced 
with  systematic  regularity.  But  these  drill  exercises  should 
never  be  regarded  as  lessons  in  English.  As  well  might  the 
carpenter  say  that  the  making  or  repairing  of  his  tools  belongs 
to  the  process  of  building  a  house.  The  study  of  the  construc- 
tion of  words  can  be  made  as  interesting  as  any  other,  but  it 
should  never  be  mistaken  for  a  study  of  Englisk  And  yet  the 
use  of  the  word  in  English  should  not  be  igno'  «d  while  teach- 
ing its  form. 
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The  sound-form  must  be  mastered  as  the  foundation  for 
oral  expression,  and  the  graphic  form  for  proper  eye-symbols 
of  meanings.  Power  to  spell  words  by  sounds  and  by  letters 
(analysis),  and  to  construct  words  in  oral  and  written  compo- 
sition (synthesis),  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  child's  equipment 
for  learning  English.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  this  can 
be  done  incidentally.  It  is  as  great  a  mistake,  in  the  lower 
grades,  to  interrupt  him  in  his  attempts  to  express  his  own 
English,  by  too  exacting  demands  for  correct  forms,  oral  or 
graphic.  If  his  form  grows  pari  passu  with  his  power  to  think 
it  will  best  correspond  with  his  natural  growth  in  other  things. 

Along  with  this  mastery  of  forms  and  as  the  commanding 
activity  in  it,  are — 

Interpretations  of  English  (reading). 

Conversations  (oral  composition). 

Written  compositions. 

Much  reading  is  the  source  of  power  in  interpreting  the 
printed  page.  Conversation  and  oral  reproduction  by  the  pupil 
of  things  learned  cultivate  the  power  of  personal  initiative  and 
alertness  in  thinking.  Written  composition  gives  the  child 
practice  in  original  thought  and  in  its  expression  by  the  long 
circuit  through  the  fingers. 

This  elementary  field  is  the  one  to  which  the  injunction  to 
learn  by  doing  is  especially  applicable.  It  has  been  neglected 
and  often  wholly  ignored  in  the  practice  of  the  past,  and  the 
poor  results  in  English  in  the  schools  are  largely  due  to  this 
neglect. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines"  is  especially  applica- 
ble to  the  teaching  of  English. 

The  leading  mind-forming  activity  of  this  elementary 
period  may  be  characterized  as  sub-conscious  synthesis.  It 
should  be  continued  until  the  child  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in 
analyzing  things. 

The  psychic  activities  of  synthesis  and  analysis  involved  in 
the  study  of  English  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  end  of  the 
high-school  course,  may  be  roughly  outlined  as  follows : 
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1.  Unconscious  synthesis  and  analysis  during  the  first  six 
grades,  with  the  analytic  factor  slowly  rising  above  the  thresh- 
old of  consciousness. 

2.  The  movement  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar 
school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  analysis  as  the 
leading  conscious  activity  with  a  growing  consciousness  of 
synthesis  or  unity  of  the  parts  into  an  organic  whole.  An  or- 
ganized unity  may  be  apprehended  years  before  it  is  compre- 
hended. 

3.  The  third  phase  of  growth,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
high  school  to  nourish,  gives  the  major  emphasis  to  conscious 
synthesis,  and  makes  conscious  analysis  auxiliary  to  this  end. 
The  result  sought  is  a  comprehended  organized  unity  not  only 
of  the  subjects  studied  but  of  all  studies  into  a  view  of  the 
universe  as  an  organic  unity.  A  rational  view  of  the  world 
is  impossible  to  one  who  cannot  see  the  unity  of  all  its  elements, 
both  physical  and  spiritual. 

I  have  said  that  the  high  school  should  nourish  this  growth. 
No  one  is  educated  until  he  has  attained  it.  How  far  we  are 
from  its  attainment  may  be  illustrated  by  the  answer  given  by 
one  of  America's  literary  scholars  to  the  following  question, 
sent  out  by  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

"What  changes  in  existing  conditions  will  tend  to  make 
our  schools  (elementary,  secondary,  and  higher)  more  effective 
in  preparing  the  pupils  for  real  social  efficiency?" 

He  answers  the  question  thus : 

1.  "Simplified  spelling." 

2.  "Simplified  spelling." 

3.  "Simplified  spelling." 

4.  "More  drill  in  arithmetical  computations  and  less  puz- 
zling problems." 

This  gentleman  is  the  maker  and  the  publisher  of  many  ex- 
cellent books  which  take  a  larger  view  of  our  needs,  and  he 
ranks  among  the  men  whom  the  National  Council  deem  it  im- 
portant to  consult  upon  this  fundamental  question,  and  they 
publish  this  contribution  of  his  to  the  literature  of  education. 
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III 

Method  in  Primary  Grades 

A  modern  method  of  teaching  ought  to  look  for  its  foun- 
dation purpose  and  principles  in  the  modern  view  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  assumed  in  our  introduction  that  this  purpose  is 
to  make  the  great  Love  active  in  the  universe,  prevail  in  the 
hearts  and  purposes  of  men  through  thinking  His  thought — the 
true  in  nature  and  in  the  lives  of  men — and  by  willing  His 
will  in  their  deeds  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  loving  kindness. 

The  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  is 
very  close  to  the  animal  world — to  nature.  Words  are  not,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  race,  his  inheri- 
tance. But  he  has  a  multitude  of  other  inherited  ways  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  These  he  brings  with  him  to  the  school,  and 
the  school  should  make  free  use  of  them.  These  strong,  wild 
psychical  powers  of  imitation,  imagination,  and  memory  which 
are  clamoring  for  exercise  and  expression  must  not  be  re- 
pressed, but,  rather,  directed  in  ways  that  will  give  a  variety 
of  interesting  experiences.  He  is  to  work  consciously  to  at- 
tain a  purpose  under  the  prompting  of  a  desire.  The  school's 
function  is  to  supply  the  environment  favorable  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  desire.  This  describes  the  spirit  of  the  directive 
influence  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  primary  school;  in- 
deed, of  all  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  manner 
of  administering  this  spirit  is  the  province  of  the  teacher, 
solely.  Her  speech,  manner,  and  voice  are  three  elements  of 
the  child's  environment  of  commanding  influence.  The  order 
in  which  these  elements  are  named  suggests  the  order  of  their 
increasing  influence.  A  musical  and  sympathetic  voice,  when 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher  is  expressed  by  it,  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance ;  but  a  sweet  spirit  will  shine  from  the  eyes,  and  find  ut- 
terance in  the  words  and  tones  even  when  both  are  inadequate. 
But  happy  is  the  primary  teacher  who  has  a  sympathetic,  musi- 
cal and  cultivated  voice. 
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The  main  reliance  for  the  education  of  these  children  is  on 
the  conversation  between  children  and  teacher,  hence  the  need 
that  the  teacher  talk  well.  Much  talking  on  themes  of  interest, 
which  lead  to  the  coming  in  of  educative  ideas  and  feelings,  is 
the  method  par  excellence  for  opening  to  the  young  child  the 
way  to  the  learning  of  English.  At  the  beginning  nothing  is 
to  be  uttered  for  the  sake  of  the  form,  but  only  for  the  sense. 
When  the  right  word  is  not  at  hand,  the  teacher  quietly  sug- 
gests it  or  the  child  uses  some  of  his  other  modes  of  utterance. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  words  are  not  instinctive  to 
the  child,  like  gestures  and  tones  of  voice,  and  that  the  words 
are  to  be  improved  only  so  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  without  ob- 
structing the  interested  flow  of  the  child's  thought  and  feeling. 
Imitation  and  memory  are  strong,  and  these  are  the  teacher's 
grounds  for  hope  that  the  worst  faults  of  the  home  training 
may  disappear  in  time.  When  the  atmosphere  of  the  school 
room  is  redolent  with  good  feeling  and  the  teacher  has  skill 
to  attach  the  thing  to  be  learned  to  some  affection  or  desire,  a 
single  presentation  is  often  sufficient  to  establish  it. 

Little  by  little,  throughout  the  kindergarten  and  the  first 
grade  of  school,  the  child  acquires  some  freedom  in  conversa- 
tion in  fields  where  educative  germs  are  numerous.  Young  chil- 
dren do  not  grow  in  knowledge  by  the  acquisition  of  logically 
consecutive  ideas.  In  many  homes  these  germs  are  few.  The 
child's  knowledge  grows  in  spots,  for  the  most  part.  Logical 
sequence  is  not  felt  nor  desired.  Their  first  acquisitions  are  a 
mass  of  unrelated  facts,  especially  is  this  true  of  their  school 
knowledge.  In  the  home  the,  at  first,  isolated  facts  have 
widened  their  respective  horizons  until  they  have  touched  each 
other  and  some  relation  has  become  established.  The  primary 
grades  can  do  much  to  encourage  the  mind  to  seek  to  connect 
its  ideas,  by  judiciously  emphasizing  those  which  most  readily 
fall  into  a  connected  whole.  The  teacher  must  work  with  the 
conviction  that  in  the  sub-consciousness  of  the  child  are  the 
germs  of  all  the  emotional,  moral,  and  intellectual  activities 
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that  are  to  be  realized  in  the  man.  She  must  not  underestimate 
his  abihty  to  appreciate  what  he  lias  no  language  to  express. 
There  is  often  a  response  from  the  eye  while  the  tongue  re- 
mains silent. 

IMITATION  AND  MEMORY 

Imitation  and  memory  do  not  need  to  be  strengthened. 
They  are  already  seizing  upon  everything  to  which  the  interest 
and  aflfections  attach  themselves.  To  select  the  most  fitting 
matter  and  work  up  its  presentation  to  a  climax,  is  the  teacher's 
problem  in  promoting  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas. 

We  have  said  that  imitation  is  the  main  reliance.  Imita- 
tion may  have  a  much  wider  range  than  mere  mechanical  repeti- 
tion. When  we  are  listening  to  a  story  or  a  song,  we  are  imi- 
tating as  we  follow  the  presentation  of  another.  In  this  sense 
much  of  human  life  is  imitation.  How  to  make  the  imitative 
instinct  grow  into  an  initiative  activity  is  the  ever  present 
problem  for  the  teacher  in  every  grade.  How  to  make  the 
memory  join  its  mass  of  facts  into  a  causal  sequence,  is  the 
ever  recurring  problem  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

The  evolution  of  these  powers  of  personal  initiative  and 
causal  sequence  is  slow.  The  art  of  the  teacher  is  shown  by 
supplying  the  environment  and  the  exercise  that  will  awaken 
the  germ,  and  then  by  waiting  for  results.  There  must  be  no 
forcing  the  growth ;  but  we  can  continue  to  enrich  the  soil  by 
much  reading  and  story  telling  and  conversation. 

The  personal  initiative  in  thinking  is  most  easily  aroused 
by  conversations  upon  stories  or  other  topics  in  which  the  chil- 
dren have  a  lively  interest.  The  personal  initiative  stimulated 
by  the  manual  constructions  now  prevalent  in  most  good  pri- 
mary schools  is  of  another  sort,  but  every  kind  of  personal 
initiative  is  helpful  to  every  other  kind.  Anything  that  calls 
for  results  to  be  worked  out  in  the  child's  own  way  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  original  and  self-directed  power. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  powers  of  the  child  are 
at  bottom  one  power ;  all  the  energies  active  in  the  universe  are 
in  their  essence  one  energy.     This  is  the  characteristic  of  spirit 
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as  distinguished  from  a  machine.  Bearing  these  things  always 
in  mind,  we  shall  avoid  any  attempt  to  educate  the  child  in 
sections.  There  are  no  strictly  departmental  processes  of  the 
soul. 

IMAGINATION 

A  free  working  of  the  imagination  is  only  possible  when 
there  is  a  feeling  of  absolute  freedom  from  any  unpleasant 
restraint  from  without. 

This  feeling  will  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  every  school 
where  love  reigns.  But  let  us  not  confuse  love  with  sentimen- 
tality, nor  freedom  with  mere  animal  impulse.  Children  are  to 
be  trained  to  freedom.  The  instinct  to  follow  impulse  is  the 
germ  from  which  must  grow  the  child's  impulse  to  follow  rea- 
son. The  problem  is  How  to  avoid  the  arrest  of  the  sense  of 
liberty  in  seeking  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  rational  freedom. 
The  wild  imagination  of  the  child  is  the  inherited  germ  with 
which  we  must  begin.  How  can  it  be  tamed  without  arresting 
its  growth  ?  It  must  be  done  by  the  silent  influences  of  atmos- 
phere, and  soil — the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  material  and 
method  employed.  If  the  teacher's  eye  is  riveted  upon  a 
course  of  study  separated  into  weekly  or  monthly  sections, 
there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  success.  Nor  is  there  any 
greater  hope  of  success  when  the  teacher  seeks  to  follow  the 
impulsive  wanderings  of  the  child. 

Too  much  repression  is  one  cause  of  the  arrest  of  whole- 
some growth,  and  too  much  license  is  an  equally  potent  cause. 
We  need  to  realize  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish that  young  children  are  poets.  They  are  for  the  time  the 
things  they  personate.  A  little  experience  in  the  world  of  reality 
forms  the  basis  of  a  large  experience  in  their  world  of  un- 
reality, their  "sposin"  world.  But  this  "sposin"  world  is  very 
close  to  the  loving  heart  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  realm  of 
that  creative  activity  which  finds  its  fullest  utterance  only  in 
speech.  The  supreme  joy  of  creating  is  felt  by  the  child. 
His  products  are  crude  and  irrational  when  judged  by  later 
standards,  but  to  the  young  child  the  few  combinations  of 
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Straight  and  curved  lines  in  which  he  embodies  these  creations 
are  paragons  of  beauty,  and  his  language  is  to  him  exquisite 
poetry. 

The  free  conversation-method  including  story-telling,  re- 
lation of  incidents,  etc,  is  the  best  device  of  the  teacher,  w^ho 
can  use  it,  for  avoiding  the  dangers  of  this  Scylla  of  license 
and  Charybdis  of  repression. 

Before  the  child  can  successfully  enter  upon  English  ex- 
pression through  the  long  circuit  of  the  fingers,  he  needs  to 
have  acquired  great  facility  in  the  use  of  the  short  circuit, 
through  the  tongue.  In  the  meantime  w^hile  working  for  this 
facility  he  can  learn  the  mechanics  of  the  long  circuit. 

THE    MECHANICS 

It  is  not  required  of  this  brief  outline,  which  undertakes 
to  show  merely  the  guiding  ideas  in  a  scientific  procedure 
in  teaching  English,  to  devote  much  space  to  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  mastering  the  mechanics  or  to  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  any  phase  of  the  work.  The  changes  in  the  psych-^cal 
activity  of  the  child  from  oral  to  graphic  speech  is  the  matter 
of  chief  moment.  When  these  are  clearly  apprehended,  the 
teacher  is  the  best  judge  of  the  procedure  for  the  particular 
school  or  pupil. 

Graphic  English  is  very  modern  compared  with  oral  speech. 
It  involves  a  discrimination  which  primitive  man  for  many 
ages  did  not  make — the  distinction  between  form  and  meaning. 
To  this  reference  has  been  made  above. 

Instruction  in  English  should  result  in  the  habit,  in  the 
high  school  at  least,  of  seeing  the  meaning  as  clearly  in  the 
graphic  symbol  as  in  the  sound  symbol.  In  other  words,  the 
learner  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  printed  page  as  easily 
as  he  can  follow  the  same  discourse  in  oral  speech.  This  may 
dispense  with  the  service  of  many  of  our  orators,  perhaps,  but 
it  will  conduce  to  clearness  and  stability  of  thought  when  men 
can  understand  as  well  what  they  read  as  what  they  hear. 
The  weakness  of  America  today  is  the  inability  and,  therefore, 
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the  disinclination  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  read  a  serious 
and  logical  exposition  of  any  subject.  The  newspaper  is  their 
high  water  mark  in  English  in  respect  to  both  form  and  sub- 
stance. The  average  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  from 
the  college  must  learn  to  read  after  he  leaves  school. 

No  doubt  there  is  more  than  the  difference  between  oral  and 
graphic  forms  involved  in  this,  but  the  continued  inability  to 
see  ideas  in  graphic  forms  is  the  seed  of  the  difficulty.  So 
long  as  the  reader  must  translate  them  into  oral  speech,  he  has 
not  mastered  the  art  of  reading.  Oral  speech  is  the  language 
of  concrete  images.  Abstract  ideas  come  in  best  from  the 
graphic  symbol  addressed  to  the  eye.  We  care  not  for  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  in  reading  abstract  discourse,  but 
chiefly  for  its  visual  form. 

STORY  TELWNG 

Story  telling  and  story  reproduction  are  the  strong  reliance 
of  the  primary  school  for  training  in  English.  Until  recently, 
story  telling  has  been  no  part  of  the  primary  curriculum.  It 
is  now  fast  becoming  the  "head-stone  of  the  corner"  in  our 
estimate  of  its  importance,  but  in  our  practice  it  lags  far  be- 
hind. This  is  because  the  teachers  are  not  good  story  tellers. 
It  is  an  art  having  its  definite  principles  and  rules,  like  others, 
and  requiring  much  practice  under  judicious  criticism.  Our 
normal  schools  have  not  embodied  it  in  their  course  of  training, 
and  have  few  expert  story  tellers  in  their  faculties.  They  have 
been  busy  trying  to  make  an  adjustment  of  the  matter  and 
method  of  the  established  curriculum  to  the  psychical  attain- 
ments of  the  children,  in  so  far  as  they  have  done  anything 
strictly  professional. 

The  schools  must  increase  their  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  training  in  the  use  of  English  in  the  first  six  grades.  In 
the  first  three  grades  it  is  practically  the  sole  vocation  of 
the  school.  Other  than  manual  training,  arithmetic  is  the  only 
subject  in  the  curriculum  demanding  separate  and  serious 
attention.     The  importance  of  arithmetic  in  these  first  grades 
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has  been  greatly  overestimated.  In  them  it  is  solely  of  the  ap- 
plied variety.  This  does  not  exclude  the  learning  of  arith- 
metical tables  in  the  third  year — which  is  a  mere  memory  proc- 
ess. Such  tools  of  knowledge  should  be  mastered  while  the 
mechanical  memory  is  strongest. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  the  school  should  ad- 
vance by  slow  approaches  from  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  word  to  that  of  the  sentence.  The  mechanism  of  the  sen- 
tence must  be  seen,  from  the  start,  to  be  determined  by  the 
meaning.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  arrangement  of  words 
into  sentences,  but  to  the  inflection  of  words  as  well.  Differ- 
ence of  meaning  requires  difference  in  form  or  in  arrangement 
of  words.  As  the  child's  ability  to  form  judgments  grows,  he 
is  able  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  these  judgments 
are  expressed.  But  all  this  preliminary  study  in  these  grades 
of  the  forms  and  uses  of  words  in  expressing  meaning  should 
be  oral — study  with  the  teacher.  Textbook  study  and  reproduc- 
tion are  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  rote-memory  processes  when 
these  lower  grades  study  English  from  textbooks.  Besides,  the 
young  student  needs  to  deal  with  live  thoughts  active  in  his 
own  mind,  instead  of  with  dead  results  of  another's  thinking. 

COMPOSITION 

Composition,  oral  and  written,  must  grow  as  the  child's 
ability  to  think  consecutively  grows.  The  constructing  of  sin- 
gle sentences  to  express  separate  judgments  is  not  composition 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  in  school.  It  is  called, 
rather,  sentence  making,  and  is  an  important  acquisition  for 
facility  in  composition. 

The  composition  process  is  one  in  which  personal  initiative 
is  the  prime  requisite.  The  impulse  must  be  felt  as  the  moving 
cause  of  the  expression.  Unless  the  pupil  composes  English 
oral  or  written  under  this  impulse  it  is  in  no  sense  creative 
study.  It  may  be  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  sentence,  but 
it  is  a  very  mechanical  study  of  that.  If  English  has  been 
studied,  as  above  suggested,  in  the  grades  below,  and  a  similar 
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process  is  continued  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  the 
child  will  have  enough  ideas  pressing  for  utterance,  upon  any- 
fitting  subject,  to  furnish  the  matter  for  his  exercise  in  compo- 
sition writing  or  oral  discourse. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  everything  studied  in 
school  is  a  live  thing.  It  is  not  dead  stufif,  nor  dead  results, 
but  a  live  process  in  the  child's  world  and  should  be  so  re- 
garded. Indeed  everything  in  the  world  is  a  process  and  a 
process  only;  so  the  philosophers  and  scientists  tell  us.  No 
other  conception  is  possible  if  spirit  is  the  creator  of  the  world. 
There  are  mechanical  processes,  but  he  whose  spiritual  growth 
is  arrested  in  these  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  machine ;  and 
this  is  the  lowest  manifestation  or  utterance  of  the  human  spirit. 
Mechanism  is  one  of  the  lowest  rounds  of  the  ladder  by  which 
we  rise  "From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies."  But  it  is 
a  round  of  the  ladder. 

IV 
English  in  the  Higher  Grammar  Grades 

The  sentence  is  the  object  of  study  in  the  second  distinct 
period  of  English  study.  This  subject  also  has  its  sub-con- 
cious  and  its  conscious  periods.  In  the  lower  grades,  the 
division  of  the  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate,  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  of  phrases  and  clauses,  the 
modifications  of  the  meanings  of  w^ords  by  inflection,  capitals, 
punctuation,  and  paragraphing,  can  all  be  taught  in  an  inci- 
dental way,  while  the  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  mean- 
ing. The  study  of  the  separate  functions  of  the  words  is  often 
helpful  in  mastering  the  thought  expressed.  But  this  is 
hardly  what  is  meant  by  the  study  of  English  grammar.  It  is 
merely  building  an  approach  to  it.  In  Latin  or  German  in 
which  inflection  determines  the  relations  of  words,  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  is  the  main  purpose  of  grammar  study.  But 
English  is  almost  a  grammarless  tongue,  from  this  point  of 
view.  Its  grammar  is  studied  for  another  and  different  reason 
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and  should  not  be  attempted  earlier  than  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  best  schools. 

THE  SENTENCE 

The  sentence  is  found  in  every  developed  language.  It  has 
the  same  essential  characteristics  in  all.  It  is  the  verbal  ex- 
pression of  a  judgment,  or  thought. 

Every  judgment  involves  a  source,  a  separation,  and  a  re- 
turn. The  source  is  the  subject;  from  this  the  object  or  predi- 
cate is  separated ;  and  then  it  returns  to,  or  is  identified  with, 
the  subject.  In  the  conscious  act  of  thinking  /,  the  subject, 
project  my  predicate,  the  object,  and  then  affirm  it  to  be  my 
own  by  means  of  the  copula,  as:  I-am-thinking  of  this  matter. 
This  is  the  type  of  all  thought.  It  is  by  this  process  that  each 
one  creates  for  himself  what  he  knows.  Indeed,  is  it  not  by 
this  process  that  the  Absolute  Ego  has  created  the  Universe,  so 
far  as  man  can  fathom  that  process?  The  Absolute  Source 
projects  nature  and  man  as  object  which  returns  to  the  primal 
source  through  man's  spiritual  identification  of  himself  with 
the  Father  by  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing  what  He  thinks, 
feels,  and  wills — becoming  perfect  as  he  is  perfect. 

This  trinity  in  the  judgment  reproduces  itself  in  all  of  the 
intellectual  creations  of  man.  Every  ideal  of  art,  or  of  liter- 
ature, or  of  government  has  source,  alienation  and  return  as  the 
constituent  elements  of  its  movement,  when  we  study  it  deeply 
enough  to  discover  them. 

Since  the  judgment  is  the  unit  of  human  thought,  all  hu- 
man knowledge  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  judgment. 
We  can  conceive  of  absolute  thought  only  as  the  human  judg- 
ment writ  large.  Man  cannot  escape  this  formula  in  his  in- 
tellectual processes  nor  in  his  products.  Whatever  he  knows 
he  must  thus  create.  His  ultimate  goal  seems  to  be  to  identify 
his  thought  and  life  with  that  of  the  Absolute. 

This  has  its  place  in  this  discussion  for  the  reason  that  every 
serious-minded  man's  view  of  the  world  determines  in  a  large 
way  every  purposeful  act  of  his  conscious  life.     The  serious- 
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minded  teacher  of  English  has  great  need  of  a  deep  and  rational 
view  of  man  in  his  relations  to  the  world,  for  "as  the  teacher 
thinketh,  so  is  he,  and  so  is  his  influence  upon  the  school."  This 
may  be  and  for  the  most  part  ought  to  be  a  silent  influence.  Its 
effectiveness  is  manifested  in  the  view  of  life  the  child  has  un- 
consciously acquired. 

The  process  by  which  judgments  are  made  has  been  shown 
above.  The  sentence  is  the  judgment  formed  in  words.  The 
growth  of  the  sentence  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  judgment.  Clear  judgments  call 
for  clear  statements.  The  signs  of  meanings  become  as  com- 
plex as  the  meanings  themselves. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  complete  sentence  are  three,  cor- 
responding to  the  three-fold  movement  in  the  formation  of  the 
judgment,  viz. :  the  subject,  the  predicate,  and  the  copula. 
Every  judgment  has  its  source  in  the  thinker.  "I  think," 
or  "see,"  or  "hear,"  or  "believe,"  etc.,  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  every  judgment  I  form.  To  express  modi- 
fications of  the  returning  predicate,  calls  for  words  in  the 
sentence  used  as  nouns  or  pronouns,  pure  and  attributive  verbs, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions.  There  are 
six  classes  of  ideas  used  in  the  construction  of  judgments,  and 
they  have  their  corresponding  parts  of  speech  in  the  sentence. 
More  complex  thoughts  call  for  phrases  and  clauses  to  express 
some  of  the  more  complex  ideas  or  modifications  of  ideas 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  single  words.  The  study  of 
the  relations  of  the  ideas  in  the  judgment,  and  of  the  mu- 
tual relations  and  forms  of  the  words  necessary  to  express 
them  is  Grammar  in  the  sense  in  which  the  subject  is  here  dis- 
cussed. 

The  pupil  has  already  learned  many  of  the  functions  of 
words,  in  his  efforts  to  interpret  what  he  reads  and  in  his  prac- 
tice in  expressing  his  own  thoughts  with  clearness  and  precision. 
But  he  is  now  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  sentence  that 
he  may  discover  the  reasons  for  the  rules,  as  well  as  the  rules 
themselves,  that  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  English 
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tongue.  Prof.  Earle  says,  "The  chief  instrument  of  Grammar 
and  the  key  to  grammatical  analysis  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Parts 
of  Speech."  A  doctrine  so  important  ought  to  receive  more 
than  a  passing  notice  even  in  so  brief  an  outline  as  this  is  re- 
quired to  be. 

The  doctrine  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  based  upon  the  func- 
tion of  ideas  in  forming  a  judgment.  Those  ideas  of  which  some 
attribute  may  be  affirmed,  are  expressed  by  a  class  of  words 
called  nouns  or  pronouns.  Attributes  of  these  objects  are  ex- 
pressed by  adjectives;  attributes  of  these  attributes  by  adverbs. 
Ideas  that  assert  attributes  of  objects,  the  return  activity,  are 
expressed  by  verbs.  The  mutual  connection  of  ideas  with  other 
ideas  is  shown  by  the  preposition,  and  that  of  judgments  with 
judgments  by  the  conjunction.  Upon  these  evident  meanings 
and  their  relations  in  the  judgment,  all  the  grammatical  rela- 
tions of  words  in  the  sentence  are  based.  Groups  of  words — 
phrases  and  clauses — perform  the  office  of  some  of  these  parts 
of  speech.  Often  a  single  word  has  two  or  more  uses  in  the  sen- 
tence, and,  too,  words  originally  limited  to  one  use  often  per- 
form other  functions  in  the  sentence.  With  the  growth  of  the 
language,  many  abbreviations  and  idiomatic  phrases  have  arisen 
in  expressing  judgments,  but  no  judgment  ever  contains  other 
than  the  six  distinct  classes  of  ideas  numerated  above.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
philological  changes  that  have  grown  up  will  greatly  simplify 
many  of  the  grammatical  problems  that  arise  in  the  study  of 
sentence  construction. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  this  analytic  study  of  sentences  as 
an  aid  to  accurate  and  rapid  interpretation  of  the  thought  on 
the  printed  page,  and  also  to  correct  speaking  and  writing  by 
the  student,  something  will  be  said  later.  It  seems  fitting  to 
speak  here  of  the  educative  value  of  this  study  in  another  of  its 
aspects. 

All  the  other  activities  of  the  elementary  school  direct  the 
thought  of  the  learner  outward.     The  things  the  child  studies 
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are  objective — other  than  himself.     He  looks  upon  them  as 
upon  a  panorama. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  To  know  one's  self  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  man's  endeavor,  but  his  first  steps  toward  its  attainment 
are  through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  external  world. 
There  is  a  subjective  world,  however,  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance to  him.  To  enter  it  too  early  in  life  is  as  disastrous 
as  it  is  never  to  enter  it.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  the  elementary  schools  go  beyond  these.  I  do  not  see 
how  grammar  can  be  anything  more  than  a  memoriter  exer- 
cise if  the  learner  does  not  study  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
in  learning  it.  If  he  takes  up  a  systematic  study  of  technical 
grammar  in  the  eighth  year  after  the  incidental  analysis  of  the 
sentence  necessary  to  satisfactory  work  in  English  in  the  grades 
below,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  introduce  him  to  a  study 
of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  and  phil- 
osophy. It  is  impossible  for  one  to  arrive,  in  after  life,  at  a 
rational  and  restful  view  of  life  except  by  a  study  of  the  sub- 
jective world  which  he  enters  or  may  enter  through  the  door  of 
grammar.  It  will  give  him  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many 
problems  that  become  matters  of  great  concern  later,  should 
he  care  to  solve  them  for  himself.  He  must  solve  them  for 
himself  if  they  are  solved. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  sentence  in  the  various 
forms  of  discourse,  in  order  that  one  may  accurately  interpret 
its  meaning  and  so  be  enabled  to  put  his  own  meaning  into  the 
best  form,  is  too  evident  to  need  elucidation. 

That  one  can  learn  to  speak  and  write  good  English  by  imi- 
tation, when  his  life  is  spent  in  an  environment  in  which  only 
such  language  is  used,  is  evident,  but  no  one  ever  becomes  a 
master  of  his  mother  tongue  by  such  a  process.  The  rule  of 
thumb  is  his  only  guide. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  pedagogical  proced- 
ure which  now  prevails  in  teaching  the  grammar  of  our  mother 
tonsfue. 
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Young  people  generally  begin  this  study  before  they  have 
gained  facility  in  reading  for  the  sense,  or  in  the  ready  and  ac- 
curate use  of  language  in  conversation,  or  in  the  easy  expres- 
sion of  their  thought  in  written  composition.  English  is  the 
study  of  major  importance  during  the  first  six  years  of  school 
life.  During  this  period  the  child  should  not  only  acquire  rea- 
sonable skill  in  the  use  of  the  sentence,  in  both  the  graphic  and 
oral  forms,  but  through  his  readings  and  conversations  with 
his  teachers,  ideals  of  life  and  aspiration  to  achieve  something 
worth  while  should  become  awakened  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
established.  This  is  a  strong  defense  for  a  great  deal  of  well 
selected  and  properly  graded  reading-matter  in  these  grades. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  good  English  is  the  utterance 
of  the  lives  of  the  best  people  at  their  best  moments,  and  that 
the  school  must,  for  the  time,  live  their  lives  over  after  them. 

Closely  related  to  this  ethical  function  of  English  study  is 
the  music,  the  manual  training,  and  the  graphic  arts — what  the 
uninformed  call  the  fads  of  the  elementary  school.  All  the 
subjects  of  study  become  mere  fads  when  we  fail  to  articulate 
them  closely  and  wisely  with  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the 
learner.  It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  adequate  articulation 
that  the  children  often  feel  so  little  abiding  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  school. 

The  elementary  study  of  these  higher  processes  of  life, 
which  the  schools  of  the  former  generation  ignored,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  made  by  modern  education  to 
the  school  life  of  the  children.  When  the  teachers  have 
learned  how  to  use  them,  their  value  will  become  manifest  to 
all  whose  opinion  counts. 

We  will  now  assume  that  elementary  study  of  English,  as 
an  activity  in  the  lives  of  the  children,  has  been  pursued  for 
six  or  seven  years,  and  that  the  functions  of  words  in  ex- 
pressing judgments  have  been  an  incidental  study  to  the  extent 
that  the  knowledge  could  be  employed  in  helping  the  child  to 
master  the  printed  page. 

The  transition  from  the  elementary  study  to  that  of  gram- 
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mar  is  more  marked  than  is  any  other  change  in  the  entire 
course  of  EngHsh  instruction.  The  movement  to  this  point 
has  been  distinctively  synthetic.  The  child  has  been  advancing 
toward  the  construction  of  larger  wholes  from  step  to  step, 
gathering  ideas  and  creating  ideals  which  called  for  more 
complicated  symbols  for  their  expression.  He  is  now  to  enter 
upon  an  analytic  study  of  judgments  and  their  symbols. 

This  transition  is  difficult  for  the  child  to  make  because  it 
calls  for  introspection,  a  radically  different  act  from  observa- 
tion. All  his  life  he  has  known  his  objects  of  thought  as  ob- 
jective, whether  they  were  objects  of  sense  or  of  the  im- 
agination. Now  he  must  analyze  this  act  of  knowing.  One 
can  conceive  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  stage 
so  artistically  planned  and  executed  that  children  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade  would  be  able  to  enter  upon  this  introspective 
study  understandingly.  Whether  profitably  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  do  not  remember  my  own  state  of  mind  at  that 
age.  I  have  seen  one  class  in  the  sixth  grade  that  seemed  quite 
as  able  as  any  eighth  grade  I  ever  knew  to  pursue  this  study. 
The  class  had  had  the  best  of  instruction  from  the  beginning 
of  their  school  experience  and  the  grammar  teacher  was  an 
artist. 

It  is  safe  to  afifirm  that  children  in  general  are  set  to  work 
on  grammar  before  the  grammar-sense  has  sufficiently  devel- 
oped. But  one  seems  justified  in  saying,  also,  that  it  is  not  so 
often  the  child's  inability  to  understand  as  it  is  the  teacher's 
failure  to  see  what  he  needs  to  understand,  that  makes  grammar 
so  forbidding  a  subject  of  study.  A  prevalent  pedagogical 
error  in  the  beginning  of  this  analytic  study  of  English  is  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  study  of  the  statements  in  the  book. 
Textbooks  in  grammar  in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers  are 
generally  more  valuable  for  the  illustrative  exercises  they  con- 
tain, than  for  the  author's  elaboration  of  his  doctrine. 

In  the  first  stages  of  this  introspective  study  the  conversa- 
tional method  seems  altogether  the  best  way  to  open  up  the 
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subject.  The  pupil  will  not  be  able  to  study  the  movements  of 
his  own  mind  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  the  products  of  some 
other  mind.  He  must  be  led  to  see  himself  making  judgments 
and  to  discover  the  steps  in  the  process.  This  requires  a  series 
of  lessons  continued  long  enough  to  discover  not  only  the  gen- 
eral process  of  separation  and  return — the  completed  judgment 
— but  the  function  of  the  different  classes  of  ideas  in  construct- 
ing the  object  (predicate)  which  is  to  be  identified  in  some  way 
with  the  ego  that  is  the  source  of  the  entire  movement.  When 
this  movement  of  the  self  in  forming  the  judgment  is  recog- 
nized, the  construction  of  the  sentence  symbol  that  is  its  verbal 
expression  is  an  easy  matter,  and  the  functions  of  the  separate 
words,  inflections,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  the  sentence  are  no 
more  difficult.  Time  taken  to  lay  the  foundation  is  time  saved 
in  building  the  grammatical  structure. 

Another  pedagogical  error  of  this  stage  of  English  teach- 
ing is  the  conviction  which  prevails  generally  that  an  exhaus- 
tive analysis  of  every  sentence  studied  should  be  made  from  the 
start.  It  is  better  to  articulate  the  large  bones  before  giving 
much  attention  to  the  small  ones.  When  the  learner  can  see  at 
a  glance  what  words  are  needed  to  express  the  subject  of  that 
which  he  is  studying,  and  can  point  out  those  that  set  forth  its 
predicate,  the  mutual  relations  of  words  and  ideas  in  subject 
and  in  predicate  are  not  far  to  seek.  But  all  these  things  will 
be  clear  only  when  the  judgment  expressed  is  clear. 

When  the  subject  is  thus  opened,  a  good  textbook  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  for  the  study  of  such  details  and  such  illus- 
trative sentences  as  the  teacher  may  direct,  is  the  only  valuable 
use  of  such  a  book.  The  learners  are  now  studying  the  thing 
itself — the  sentence — and  are  not  trying  to  learn  what  some 
one  else  has  said  about  it,  whose  sayings  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 

This  seems  to  the  writer  a  truly  scientific  method  of  study- 
ing the  English  sentence. 
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The  practice  of  devoting  two  or  three  years  to  the  study 
of  English  grammar  is  another  prevalent  pedagogical  error. 
Such  a  study  of  the  sentence,  as  has  been  suggested,  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  either  in  the  eighth  grade  or  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school,  will  give  better  results.  The  power  to  analyze 
the  sentence  at  a  glance  is  easily  acquired  when  the  learner's 
mind  is  prepared  for  the  study;  and  the  laws  of  punctuation, 
spelling,  inflection,  and  syntactical  construction,  not  already 
acquired  in  the  grades  below  and  which  are  needful  for  practi- 
cal use  and  future  study,  can  be  acquired  in  the  short  period 
suggested,  provided  the  pupil  is  interested  in  acquiring  them. 
It  is  not  easy,  if  it  is  not  impossible,  to  teach  a  child  anything 
he  does  not  care  to  learn. 

During  this  period  of  sentence  study,  the  work  done  in  the 
reading  of  literature  should  be,  in  part,  a  rapid  thought  analysis 
of  the  matter  read  with  a  view  of  noting  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  ideas  expressed.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  facility  in 
mastering  the  thought  of  the  writer  as  one  reads.  This  is 
easy  enough  in  short,  concise  statements,  but  not  so  easy  in 
long,  complicated  sentences.  Many  people  in  these  days  can- 
not read  Macaulay  and  some  other  great  writers  of  a  for- 
mer generation,  because  they  get  lost  on  the  journey  from 
the  beginning  of  one  of  their  sentences  to  the  end  of  it. 

This  study  of  the  sentence  is  introductory  to  that  analytic 
study  of  discourse  which  is  pursued  in  the  English  of  the  high 
school. 

READING 

The  boy  and  girl  period  of  growth,  as  distinguished  from 
the  previous  period  of  infancy  on  the  one  hand — extending  to 
about  the  tenth  year — and  the  beginning  of  the  adolescent 
period  on  the  other,  includes  what,  until  recently,  were  known 
as  intermediate  and  grammar  grades.  The  marked  character- 
istics of  this  period  in  the  child's  evolution  have  been  already 
noted,  and  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  the  creative  process  of  nature  and  of  man.     What 
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should  be  the  general  purpose  of  the  training  in  these  grades 
has,  also,  been  tentatively  suggested. 

This  period  is  the  most  inspiring  one  to  the  teacher  who  ap- 
preciates the  attitude  of  the  child  toward  life,  and  who  sees  the 
possibilities  of  directing  these  superabundant  energies  in  the 
formation  of  ideals  of  manly  character,  and  in  the  awakening  of 
aspirations  to  achieve  them.  There  is  not  less  but  more  im- 
pulse to  attain  at  this  stage  than  at  any  former  period.  There 
is  an  evolution  of  strong  desires,  for  a  different  sort  of  attain- 
ment. They  seek  to  utter  themselves  in  physical  achievements. 
Their  commanding  ambition  is  power.  This  is  the  bottom 
reason  for  manual  training  and  athletic  sports.  Athletic  con- 
tests which  are  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  with  a 
knightly  regard  for  what  is  honorable,  are  a  means  of  grace 
to  the  young.  The  wrong  in  our  college  athletics  today  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  faculties  of  these  colleges  and  universities. 
They  do  not  sufficiently  insist  that  those  who  disregard  justice 
and  are  careless  of  their  honor  shall  take  no  part  in  them.  They 
may  be  rough  sport,  and  occasionally  a  bone  may  be  broken, 
but  that  is  of  little  moment  if  they  teach  the  boys  restraint 
under  strong  provocation,  and  to  hold  to  a  high  standard  of 
square  dealing. 

This  is  a  period  when  the  English  must  help,  and  it  can 
help  mightily.  Indeed  all  along  the  primary  course  the  ideal 
school  has  been  preparing  the  spirit  of  the  child  for  this  transi- 
tion. It  has  there  emphasized  not  only  the  amenities  of  life, 
and  used  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  its  guiding  principle  in 
selecting  the  stories  and  the  readings  and  conversations,  but 
it  has  not  forgotten  the  sterner  demands  of  justice  which  re- 
turn his  deed  upon  the  doer  to  his  own  undoing  at  times.  Some 
mourn  that  such  retributive  stories  as  Little  Red  Ridinghood, 
or  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  the  like,  shall  be  used  in  infant 
schools.  The  children  delight  in  them  because  "it  served  him 
right."  They  see  it,  in  their  infantile  way,  as  a  square  deal. 
The  Great  Spirit  of  the  universe  has  so  ordered  things  that 
in  the  process  of  evolution  the  deed  returns  upon  the  doer, 
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either  from  without  or  from  within.  Let  the  Httle  child  know 
something  of  this  under  the  educative  direction  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  love  of  a  wise  teacher. 

I  have  no  theory  of  procedure  to  suggest  for  teachers  who 
have  neither  wisdom  nor  love.  I  cannot  see  how  such  can  per- 
form any  service  worth  while  in  the  school-room,  either  for 
the  children  or  for  mankind.  Their  opportunity  for  service 
will  be  found  in  some  other  field. 

The  reading  done  in  this  period  should  be  adapted  to  the 
dominant  interest  of  the  children.  The  field  includes  history 
and  literature.  Concerning  the  character  of  the  matter  and 
the  method  of  its  presentation,  I  shall  venture  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  aims  and  deeds  of  a  people, 
whether  our  own  or  any  other,  would  be  unprofitable  if  not  im- 
possible by  children  below  the  high  school.  A  thorough  study 
of  an  outline  in  which  the  epoch  making  events  are  associated 
with  the  lives  of  great  men  of  commanding  influence  in  shaping 
these  events,  it  is  possible  and  profitable  to  make. 

But  whether  it  shall  be  made  or  not  will  depend  upon  the 
method  pursued  by  the  teacher,  and  upon  his  own  mastery  of 
the  history  and  of  the  outline  he  follows.  He  is  not  to  leave 
the  children  to  dig  it  out  for  themselves.  The  history  of  any 
event  or  series  of  events  is  to  grow  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
under  the  lead  of  the  teacher  where  they  all  work  together.  As 
the  history  grows,  material  is  accumulated  which  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  prophetic  instinct  to  conjecture  what  must 
follow.  The  teacher's  ability  to  paint  the  panorama  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  fullness  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  his  skill  in 
selecting  the  colors.  By  this  method  of  oral  and  textbook 
study  in  class,  the  teacher  learns  the  mental  attitude  of  each 
child  toward  the  matter  in  hand,  and  can  better  select  the  things 
for  his  study  preparatory  to  the  next  lesson  hour.  In  this  way 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of  England  from  the  invasion 
of  Caesar  can  be  gained  in  a  single  semester,  and  something  of 
the  stirring  speeches  of  the  great  statesman  can  be  committed 
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to  memory  and  recited  in  appropriate  places  in  the  course  of 
tlie  study.  Sections  of  this  study  would  serve  as  subjects  for 
practice  in  narrative  composition  and  in  this  way  the  history 
and  the  English  study  are  inseparably  united.  Another  semes- 
ter spent  upon  American  colonial  history  in  a  similar  way  with 
constant  reference  to  the  concurrent  events  in  England,  binds 
the  two  into  a  connected  whole,  and  leads  the  children  to  live 
over  again  the  thousand  years  of  their  ancestors  and  to  feel  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  for  our  opportunities. 

This  is  the  time  for  beginning  the  cultivation  of  the  patri- 
otic emotions.  Love  of  country  is  an  ever  present  motive  with 
every  people.  The  children  are  most  readily  inspired  by  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  their  own  ancestors  in  the  forum  and  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  skillful  teacher  can  lead  them  to  live 
over  these  deeds  with  these  ancestors  in  imagination,  becoming 
not  only  an  eye-witness,  but  a  participant  in  the  events  that 
stirred  the  souls  of  the  great.  At  these  supreme  moments  the 
children  should  recite  from  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  forum 
or  reproduce  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  upon  the  battlefield, 
such  as  Morley's  of  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

Turn  the  impulse  of  the  boys  to  do  real  deeds  of  physical 
prowess  into  doing  imaginary  deeds  of  heroism  with  the  heroes 
of  the  world,  inspired  by  their  motives. 

Matter  for  developing  the  literary  taste  and  for  advancing 
the  child's  ideals  of  life,  must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
stage  of  soul  growth  of  the  child.  Unfortunately  for  the  high- 
est success,  the  children  in  the  same  class  have  not  all  attained 
the  same  rank  in  psychic  power.  What  is  said  here  has 
reference  to  classes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  as  the 
writer  knows  them. 

If  we  call  all  worthy  discourse  literature,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and 
the  literature  of  power.  There  is  no  easily  defined  line  of 
cleavage  between  them,  but  in  one  the  commanding  emphasis  is 
given  to  knowledge — information — and  in  the  other,  to  its 
power  to  move  the  soul  to  aspire.   Literature  for  entertainment 
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merely,  may  perform  its  function  admirably  and  has  its  value, 
but  that  value  is  small  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  discarded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  adequate  view  of  the  teaching  of 
English  must  see  that  it  is  for  the  upbuilding  of  character, 
and  that  character  is  one's  ideals  and  aspiration  for  the  good 
and  beautiful;  it  is  his  knozvledge  of  what  is  true  in  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man,  and  his  will  to  do  that  which  is  worth 
while. 

How  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  literature  of  power  in  the 
elementary  schools  has  been  the  theme  of  many  writers.  My 
purpose  is  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  well  said,  but  merely 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  this  literature  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  scholars  of 
these  two  or  three  higher  grammar  grades.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Rokehy,  Ivanhoe,  and  The  Talisman,  which 
can  be  made  especially  attractive  to  boys ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  boys  of  these  grades  will  continue  to  be  the  object  of 
chief  concern  to  the  teacher  for  generations  to  come.  Many 
who  have  the  greatest  native  strength  leave  the  schools  for 
active  life  from  these  grades. 

Their  ideals  of  life  are  not  high  and  the  impulse  to  get  on 
in  the  business  struggle  is  a  reproduction  of  the  struggle  of 
man  in  his  savage  state  to  survive.  Their  impulse  is  to  get  on 
by  a  similar  process : — by  cunning  and  by  power.  The  present 
sorrowful  state  of  honor  and  integrity  among  those  of  high 
rank  in  the  business  world,  and  the  worse  than  robber  greed 
with  which  they  have  betrayed  every  trust,  are  a  re-enactment 
of  the  robber  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  race ;  more  despicable 
than  that,  in  so  far  as  these  modern  captains  of  finance  and  in- 
dustry are  more  intelligent  than  were  our  savage  forbears. 
This  dismal  failure  of  their  lives  would  not  have  come 
but  for  failure  in  their  education  to  establish  ideals  and 
aspiration  for  a  worthier  life  than  is  the  gratification  of  the 
thirst  for  power  which  ill-gotten  gains  can  give.       Certainly 
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English  can  be  so  taught  in  this  period  of  boyhood  that 
chivalry  and  knightly  honor  will  become  more  attractive  than 
sordid  greed;  Brutus  a  higher  type  of  manhood  than  Shy- 
lock.  I  may  not  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  conviction 
that  the  boy  at  this  age  should  be  taught  English  by  a  manly 
man  who  can  put  himself^  in  the  boy's  place.  Indeed  all  the 
subjects  which  boys  learn  in  school,  which  make  most  for  manly 
character, — among  which  English  stands  in  the  forefront — 
should  be  taught  by  capable  men.  The  school  must  have  a  vir- 
ile atmosphere  if  it  shall  produce  a  manly  product.  Emerson 
said  that  he  cared  not  so  much  what  his  boy  studied  as  who  was 
his  teacher. 

Power  is  our  main  reliance  in  teaching,  but  skill  in  the  use 
of  this  power  is  only  second  in  importance.  One  must  know 
how  the  child  learns  if  he  would  have  skill  in  teaching  him. 

The  child  has  the  art  instinct,  but  he  is  not  at  home  in  the 
art  world.  His  art  instinct  has  been  strengthened  in  his  English 
course  below  the  sixth  grade.  It  needs  special  culture  during 
this  period  of  boyhood.  Art  enters  the  soul  as  feeling.  The 
greater  the  knowledge  and  culture,  the  better  able  is  one  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful,  but  art  is  felt  rather  than  thought. 

How  can  the  artistic  feeling  be  aroused  in  studying  litera- 
ture? 

Certainly  not  by  setting  the  novice  to  the  task  of  digging 
it  from  the  printed  page  without  assistance. 

Not  until  the  learner  is  familiar  with  the  author's  style 
and  can  read  at  sight  the  meaning  in  the  words,  is  he  free  to 
catch  the  spirit  or  feel  the  emotion  of  the  author  from  the 
printed  page  alone. 

Whether  the  author  be  Longfellow,  or  Arnold,  or  Tennyson, 
or  Lowell,  or  Scott,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  must  first 
give  the  student  an  introduction  that  shall  awaken  his  dormant 
appreciation  of  what  the  reading  portrays. 

This  requires  that  the  teacher  be  a  good  reader ;  one  whose 
voice,  enunciation,  countenance,  gesture,  shall  fitly  express  the 
sentiment. 
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Suppose  that  the  study  be  Marmion  or  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Much  of  the  first  reading  of  the  poem  will  be  done  by 
the  teacher  in  class,  after  giving  it  its  proper  setting  in  the  his- 
tory and  spirit  of  the  time  it  portrays.  This  is  done,  of  course, 
with  explanations  and  conversations  upon  such  points  as  may 
need  to  be  cleared  up,  and  with  the  class  following  the  reading 
of  the  teacher  in  their  texts.  After  reading  the  first  canto  in 
this  way,  the  class  could  spend  a  period  or  two  in  reproducing 
the  scenes  in  their  own  language,  and  in  reading  some  of  the 
most  striking  passages,  whether  of  description  or  narration — 
in  both  of  which  Scott  is  a  master.  Portions  of  each  canto 
can  be  assigned  for  home  reading  at  the  teacher's  discretion 
and  reviewed  in  class,  preparatory  to  the  next  readings. 

When  the  entire  poem  has  been  surveyed  in  this  way.  a  basis 
is  established  for  its  more  exhaustive  study,  provided  the 
class  is  able  to  pursue  this  further  study  with  profit. 

But,  whatever  the  grade,  whether  primary,  grammar,  or 
high-school,  this  general  survey  of  the  literary  whole  with  the 
teacher  in  class  should  be  first  made. 

I  have  found  it  to  be  the  rule — to  which  there  are  exceptions 
— in  schools  including  the  high  schools,  that  the  class  nearing 
the  close  of  their  study  of  Julius  Caesar,  for  example,  have  not 
yet  read  the  play  through  in  class,  and  many  of  the  scholars 
had  not  had  sufficient  interest  to  do  it  in  their  home  reading. 
They  look  upon  it  as  a  grind  during  the  class  period. 

To  what  extent  the  more  exhaustive  study  of  a  literary 
selection  shall  be  made  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
class.  Below  the  high  school  it  should  not  extend  very  far. 
The  chief  purpose — but  a  silent  one — in  the  grades  is  to  es- 
tablish ideals  and  aspirations  for  worthy  attainment  by  encour- 
aging a  feeling  of  hero  worship  of  a  high  order.  This  is  cer- 
tainly worth  while  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  strong, 
assertive,  power-loving  boys  of  our  schools  who  are  to  becfjme 
the  leaders  in  society,  in  finance,  in  industries,  in  politics,  and 
the  like,  and  that  they  are  to  set  up  the  standards  and  set  the 
pace  in  such  pursuits.     The  boys  should  leave  the  schools  with 
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a  strong  detestation  of  lying  and  stealing  under  any  name, 
and  with  a  sense  of  honor  and  love  of  country,  which  forbids 
them  to  use  their  power  to  the  injury  of  their  fellow  men. 
Nothing  can  do  more  to  secure  this  result  than  the  adequate 
teaching  of  English  in  the  schools :  English  with  the  large 
meaning  that  is  emphasized  in  these  pages. 

In  closing  these  suggestions  on  one  phase  of  the  subject 
for  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  Society  that  this 
paper  is  submitted  not  as  a  hand-book  for  teachers,  nor  a^  a 
finished  and  carefully  articulated  outline  of  such  a  book,  but 
rather  as  a  series  of  suggestions  upon  different  phases  of  the 
work  in  English.  It  is  hoped  that  the  discussion  will  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  solution  of  this  important  problem  that 
a  publication,  more  complete,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
suggested  will  be  justified.  (This  much  by  way  of  explana- 
tion for  evident  and  intentional  omissions  of  important  matter. 
The  author  would  add  that  this  entire  study  has  been  written 
at  irregular  intervals  in  a  busy  life,  without  as  much  attention 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  parts  as  a  more  formal  discourse 
would  demand.) 

Engush  in  thk  High  SchooIv 
V 

INTRODUCTORY  SUGGESTIONS 

There  seem  to  be  four  quite  distinct  stages,  or  periods  of 
transition,  in  the  development  of  human  life: — infancy,  boy- 
hood, adolescence,  and  manhood.  In  infancy  there  is  no 
marked  difference  in  the  psychic  growth  of  the  two  sexes.  In 
the  period  of  boyhood,  the  boy's  instincts,  impulses,  and  in- 
terests differ  materially  from  those  of  girls,  as  has  been  al- 
ready suggested.  The  transitions  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood is  much  more  rapid,  and  the  changes  in  the  views  of  life 
are  much  more  marked  than  are  the  corresponding  changes 
in  boys. 

The  psychic  difference  between  the  typical  boy  and  the  man 
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is  of  slower  growth  than  is  the  difference  between  the  typical 
girl  and  the  woman.  The  greater  rapidity  and  violence  of  this 
change  in  girls  makes  of  it  a  storm  and  stress  period  of  greater 
intensity  for  them  than  is  experienced  by  boys.  For  both,  it 
is  a  new  birth,  where  again,  as  from  infancy,  the  angels  of 
darkness  are  warring  against  the  angels  of  light.  It  has  been 
called  the  period  of  conversion,  of  self-dedication  to  a  cause, 
good  or  bad.  Shall  the  governing  instinct  in  the  selection  of 
the  aim  of  life  be  worthy  or  less  worthy?  Shall  it  be  power  or 
virtue?  Material  prosperity  or  spiritual  riches?  A  life  of 
service  or  of  domination? 

It  is  during  this  period  that  dominant  ideals  of  life  become 
established.  It  is  a  time,  too,  when  the  soul  awakes  to  a  fuller 
and  deeper  sense  of  what  is  really  worth  while,  though  it  sees 
it  as   "through   a   glass,   darkly." 

It  is  a  time,  therefore,  for  wary  walking  by  the  teacher,  and 
especially  by  the  teacher  of  English.  Not  all  the  other  high 
school  studies  together  give  so  many  opportunities  for  deter- 
mining the  future  character  of  the  student  as  does  the  English. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  should  come  to  this  work 
with  all  that  is  known  of  this  critical  period  of  adolescence. 
And  this,  too,  demands  wary  walking  if  one  would  discover  the 
truth  in  the  literature  now  appearing  and  to  appear  more 
abundantly  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  spiritual  significance  of  this  period  has  been  but  re- 
cently apprehended.  It  is  a  later  phase  of  the  spiritual  evolu- 
tion of  the  race  of  which  the  Christian  church  has  been  dimly 
conscious  since  the  coming  in  of  Puritanism.  It  has  been 
known  in  the  church  as  the  period  of  conversion,  and  is  to  all 
persons  a  transition  period  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
Shall  the  soul's  advance  to  higher  things  or  be  arrested  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  or  of  sordid  power?  The  emotions 
are  the  dominant  factor  in  giving  direction  to  this  new  life, 
as  they  were  to  the  former  life.  Dr.  Hall  calls  it  the  "Golden 
Age,"  and  such  it  is  in  its  possibilities. 
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The  teacher  must  himself  be  a  master  of  Enghsh  if  he 
would  attain  the  greatest  usefulness.  Neither  here  nor  else- 
where can  one  teach  that  which  he  does  not  know  and  cannot 
do.  His  proficiency  will  be  the  high-water  mark  of  his  effi- 
ciency. But  without  an  inspiring  and  well  articulated  view  of 
life  and  of  the  school's  relation  to  it,  his  learning  will  be  of 
little  avail  in  securing  results  that  are  worth  while.  Though 
he  have  all  knowledge,  it  profiteth  the  student  nothing.  To 
love,  to  know,  and  to  do,  complete  the  cycle  of  the  soul's  activ- 
ity. What  he  loves,  knows,  and  does,  determines  and  consti- 
tutes his  life.  An  unarticulated  arc  of  this  cycle  is  worth 
nothing  without  the  other  arcs  of  the  life  process.  Knowledge 
without  the  loving  deed,  or  the  deed  not  directed  by  knowledge 
and  love,  or  love  without  the  intelligent  act,  is  each  by  itself, 
without  real  value  to  the  individual,  and  often  works  sore 
distress  to  others. 

English,  to  the  high  school  student,  should  result  in  psychic 
power  in  solving  the  problems  of  life,  and,  also,  in  practical 
ability  to  enter  upon  some  of  the  literary  vocations :  the  up- 
building of  the  self  and  service  to  the  community.  It  does  not 
work  mightily  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  is  apt  to 
be  little  regarded  because  of  its  small  commercial  value.  But, 
as  has  been  urged  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  behooves  the  high 
school  especially,  and  the  highest  elementary  grade  in  some  de- 
gree, to  open  the  way  to  the  student  to  a  knowledge  of  himself 
and  to  a  method  of  self  discipline  that  has  no  direct  relation  to 
money-getting,  nor  to  any  other  eminence  either  political  or 
social.  I  have  lived  among  and  mingled  with  the  informed 
and  the  less  informed  classes  of  people  in  the  middle  states  for 
nearly  three  score  and  ten  years,  and  not  ten  per  cent  of  them 
place  a  higher  estimate  upon  education  than  its  commercial 
value.  What  cannot  make  good  by  this  standard  they  would 
expunge  from  the  curriculum.  This  is  the  repeated  demand  of 
the  public  press  and  in  these  later  years  the  educational  forum 
seldom  advocates  an  educational  process  because  it  is  good  for 
the  soul. 
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The  teaching  of  Enghsh  has  its  commercial  side,  but  so 
long  as  commerciaHsm  is  the  direct  aim  of  all  the  otlier  than 
the  linguistic  studies,  the  high  school  may  well  insist  that  the 
English  shall  make  its  commanding  purpose  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  for  a  higher  type  of  character  than  the  present 
leaders  of  the  financial,  industrial,  political,  and  social  groups 
represent. 

A  school  boy  was  recently  describing  the  methods  of  an 
ice-dealer.  The  wagon  would  be  loaded  with  one  thousand 
pounds  of  ice,  and  the  driver  who  would  sell  eleven  hundred 
pounds  from  this  thousand  would  be  rewarded.  The  boy 
gave  this  as  an  example  of  business  thrift,  not  of  reprehensible 
methods.  He  thought  everybody  did  business  that  way.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  not  fair,  but  no  business  is;  business  is 
for  making  money,  and  what  one  man  gains  the  other  must 
lose. 

In  the  same  city,  whose  moral  status  is  of  the  highest  in  the 
state,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  three  best  Christmas  stories 
written  by  high-school  students.  The  daily  press  offered  the 
prizes  and  among  the  stories  which  the  editor  selected  for 
publication,  was  one  of  a  poor  boy  who  wished  to  give  his 
mother  a  Christmas  present.  According  to  the  story,  a  mer- 
chant had  published  in  his  show-window  a  fifty-dollar  prize 
for  the  best  guess  of  the  use  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  there 
displayed,  the  purpose  of  which  was  well  concealed.  The  boy 
had  surreptitiously  discovered  its  use  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
maker.  He  sent  in  his  guess  and  received  the  prize  which  he 
promptly  gave  to  his  poor  mother.  The  judges  did  not  con- 
sider his  story  one  of  the  best  four,  for  it  had  little  literary 
merit.  But  neither  judges  nor  publisher  considered  its  moral 
obliquity  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  writer  of  the  story  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  any  such  criticism  upon  his  work.  It 
was  business.  When  such  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree 
what  will  be  done  in  the  drv? 
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On  the  relation  of  college  requirements  to  high-school 
English  there  is  need  of  more  reflection.  All  agree  that  the 
English  study  which  best  promotes  the  life  of  the  student  dur- 
ing the  high-school  period  is  the  best  preparation  he  can  make 
for  college.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  attainment  in  Eng- 
lish of  those  who  enter  the  public  high  school  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  high  schools  in  large  cities  are 
exceptions  to  this  statement. 

The  range  of  the  English  for  culture,  or  soul  growth,  must 
be  a  wide  one.  There  can  be  more  uniformity,  perhaps,  in  the 
study  of  the  form  aspects  of  the  subject.  Worthy  literary 
selections  can  be  made  for  the  more  exhaustive  study  by  the 
class  which  are  easily  within  the  ability  of  every  member. 
These  should  be  fairly  mastered  as  standards  for  estimating 
future  work.  But  the  major  part  of  the  reading  should  offer 
a  wide  range  when  we  consider  the  whole  class  as  the  unit. 
The  range  of  each  student  will  be  greater  or  less,  depending 
upon  his  ability.  Each  should  read  literature  in  the  field  of 
his  interests,  and  the  teacher  should  help  him  to  select  good 
literature  in  these  respective  fields.  The  value  of  this  reading 
will  depend  upon  the  fullness  of  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  it, 
upon  his  interest  in  the  individual  student,  upon  his  skill  in 
suggesting  what  to  look  for  in  each  book,  and  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  tests  applied  to  discover  the  contribution  the  read- 
ing has  made  to  the  life  of  the  reader. 

In  the  growth  of  the  human  soul  there  is  from  the  begin- 
ning a  consciousness  of  likeness  and  of  difference — of  synthe- 
sis and  of  analysis — of  unity  and  of  separation.  The  build- 
ing-up process  is  the  leading  movement  in  the  period  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  This  is  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of 
ideas.     The  product  is  an  aggregation  rather  than  a  system. 

In  boyhood  the  analytic  instinct  grows  toward  leadership, 
resulting  in  the  separation  of  ideas  into  classes — the  inductive 
period  of  growth  and  of  the  creation  of  general  notions.  In 
the  high  school,  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  rapid  approach  toward 
rational  synthesis  in  which  the  logical  or  causative  relations 
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of  things  come  to  the  front.  In  all  the  three  periods  all  of 
these  activities  are  involved  but  the  stages  may  be  fairly  well 
distinguished  as  those  of  aggregation,  induction,  and  deduc- 
tion. In  the  inductive  stage  the  instinct  to  synthesize  into 
classes  is  strong. 

These  two  instincts,  synthesis  and  analysis,  appear  in  liter- 
ature as  the  spirit  that  affirms — creates,  and  the  spirit  that  de- 
nies— destroys.  In  nature  it  is  seen  as  generation  and  degen- 
eration. 

Mephistopheles  defines  himself  in  Goethe's  Faust  as  "the 
spirit  that  denies." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  creative,  synthesizing  spirit  is  the 
commanding  instinct  of  the  soul,  when  the  development  is  not 
arrested.  The  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  is  toward  unity 
with  the  universal  soul,  but  that  aspiration  is  yet  weak  and 
the  school  has  undertaken  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  this  convic- 
tion that  inspires  the  teacher  with  a  zeal  beyond  most  other 
public  servants.  He  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  cause  of  his 
devotion.  He  calls  it  his  demon,  perhaps,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  inspiration. 

In  the  work  of  the  grades  the  children  have  made  no  con- 
scious distinction  between  the  literature  of  power  and  that 
of  knowledge.  I  apprehend  that  the  artist  will  not  admit  that 
the  latter  is  literature.  A  friend  prominent  in  the  educational 
counsels  of  the  nation,  was  deprecating,  before  an  audience  of 
superintendents,  the  practice  of  attempting  to  teach  the  infants 
literature;  and  when  I  asked  what  he  meant  by  literature  he 
promptly  replied,  "That  which  neither  you  nor  I  ever  write." 
He  had  evidently  adopted  the  artist's  definition. 

But  when  the  little  child  is  stirred  in  his  emotional  and 
moral  nature  to  a  corresponding  degree  and  after  the  manner 
in  which  literature  stirs  the  artist,  by  the  stories  told  by  the 
teacher  or  read  from  the  printed  page,  I  think  one  may  call 
that  "literature  of  power" — at  least  for  educational  purposes. 
It  certainly  has  the  content  of  such  literature,  and  it  is  the 
content  more  than  the  form  that  does  most  for  character. 
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The  high  school  undertakes  to  make  manifest  to  the  student 
the  importance  of  an  artistic  form  to  adequately  express  a  lit- 
erary content.  The  high  school  cannot  make  artists  but  it  can 
make  it  clear  to  the  sudents  what  they  must  know  to  become 
such.  The  high  school  ought  to  set  its  face  hard  against  the 
pernicious  doctrine  that  all  art,  including  literature,  has  for  its 
commanding  purpose  the  gratification  of  the  artistic  feelings — 
"art  for  art's  sake."  Certainly  the  only  real  daiiand  of 
public  education  is  for  artistic  expression  of  a  true  and  noble 
sentiment.  The  vulgar  dance-girl  of  the  French  art  is  not 
educative  however  entrancing  may  be  the  coloring.  No  more 
are  corresponding  creations  of  the  poet.  Whatever  is  fitted 
for  use  in  the  schools  is  more  valuable  for  its  meaning  than  for 
its  style  of  utterance. 

The  content  of  true  art  must  be  the  content  of  spiritual  life 
— love,  moral  will,  and  thought. 

It  has  become  an  established  conviction  of  the  writer  that 
the  elementary  and  high  schools  ought  to  do  more  for  the  boys' 
English  than  they  are  doing.  Beyond  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
years,  the  mixed  schools  are  better  adapted  to  the  nature  and 
needs  of  girls  than  of  boys.  Some  one  has  said,  in  substance, 
that  the  boys  are  sent  to  girls'  schools.  Of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing difference  between  the  impulses,  desires,  and  ambitions  of 
boys  and  of  girls  beyond  the  age  of  ten,  something  has  already 
been  said  in  this  discussion.  This  difference  is  universally 
recognized  by  teachers  and  parents  of  experience,  who  are  sen- 
sitive to  such  matters.  It  seems  to  point  back  to  some  former 
period  in  the  boyhood  of  the  race,  when  the  men,  like  the  sav- 
age Indian  tribes  of  two  generations  ago,  must  needs  train 
themselves  for  war,  while  the  women  discharged  the  duties  of 
domestic  life.  It  may  be  that  this  inheritance  will  die  out  in 
some  future  period  in  the  growth  of  man.  We  even  now  have 
feminine  boys  and  masculine  girls ;  but  the  boys  who  will  do 
the  men's  work  in  the  world  for  generations  to  come  are,  in 
spirit,  the  masculine  boys  who  give  sentimental  mothers  great 
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anxiety  because  they  are  not  like  their  gentle  sisters.  This 
difference  in  the  psychic  impulses,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  cause  of  it,  calls  for  recognition  from  the  schools. 
America  is  making  a  mistake  in  converting  her  grammar 
schools  into  girls'  schools,  and  her  high  schools  into  female 
seminaries  to  which  boys  are  admitted.  Boys  from  the  age  of 
ten  or  eleven  must  have  for  their  dominant  influence  manly  men, 
if  vulgar  greed  for  money-power  or  for  political  domination 
shall  not  entirely  supplant  moral  power  in  the  estimation  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  and  of  Americans  in  particular.  We 
are  in  that  stage  of  our  evolution  when  a  few  strong,  dominat- 
ing spirits  set  the  pace  for  the  mass  who  always  follow. 

These  boys  need  a  course  of  instruction,  especially  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  history,  taught  by  men. 

How  to  make  a  re-adjustment  of  the  teaching  force  to  meet 
this  need  is  a  matter  of  detail.  But  the  need  seems  to  me  im- 
perative that  these  boys  shall  pursue  those  studies  that  afford 
the  best  opportunities  for  establishing  ideals  of  noble  living 
and  for  awakening  aspirations  and  moral  will  to  achieve  them 
— such  as  English  and  history — under  the  lead  of  a  man  able 
to  command  their  respect  and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm.  Wo- 
men can  teach  mathematics  and  science  and  art  to  boys  as  well 
as  equally  capable  men  can  do  it.  But  women  are  not  compe- 
tent teachers  of  boys  in  all  subjects,  as  men  are  not  competent 
teachers  of  girls  in  all  subjects.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
mixed  schools  provisions  should  be  made  for  about  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  high  schools  and 
higher  grammar  grades,  and  some  of  the  classes  should  consist 
of  boys  exclusively   and  some  exclusively  of  girls. 

It  is  not  in  the  aim  of  this  discussion  to  consider  the  method 
of  procedure  in  teaching  literature  in  the  high  school.  This 
society  is  not  interested  in  such  matter  further  than  its  gen- 
eral bearing  upon  the  purpose  of  English  study.  The  adolescent 
period  is  one  of  intense  but  uncertain  psychic  activity.  Much 
work  can  be  done  by  the  students,  but  the  school  relies  upon  dif- 
ferent influences  to  secure  it  from  those  employed  in  the  grades. 
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The  boy  can  be  driven  by  influences  more  external ;  the 
adolescent  must  be  inspired.  This  is  a  time,  it  is  said,  of  de- 
votion to  ideals  and  causes.  The  school  must  give  steadiness 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  plant  the  standard  of  a  worthy  cause. 
What  was  pursued  for  ends  more  external  by  the  boy  must  now 
be  seen  as  an  end  in  itself — truth  for  truth's  sake;  right  be- 
cause it  is  right ;  loving  kindness  without  thought  of  reward. 
When  this  finds  utterance  in  form  most  fitting,  the  beautiful 
has  appeared. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  material  used  should  not  only  be  a 
rich  contribution  to  the  commanding  aim  of  English  study — 
the  building  of  character — but  it  should  be  so  selected  that  it 
will  serve  as  a  conscious  introduction,  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  teacher,  to  the  four  fundamental  forms  of  discourse. 

To  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  what  particular  litera- 
ture should  be  studied  would  carry  us  far  afield  from  the  aims 
of  this  discussion. 

The  study  of  English  in  the  high  school  has  for  its  com- 
manding purpose : — 

First — The  building  of  character  controlled  by  moral  will. 

Second — Leading  the  students  to  live  over  again  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability  the  feeling,  the  thought,  and  the  pur  pose. oi 
the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  world. 

Third — To  so  do  this  that  the  graduates  will  take  pleasure 
in  reading  that  which  has  permanent  value,  and  will  be  able  to 
learn  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the  genuine. 

Set  them  in  the  way  of  determining  for  themselves  what 
are  the  great  books  in  the  world  and  why  they  are  great.  They 
will  thus  be  prepared  to  enjoy  in  their  hours  of  leisure  the  com- 
panionship of  the  great  souls  of  earth  when  at  their  best.  By 
these  accumulations  of  years  they  lay  up  for  themselves  treas- 
ures that  can  be  fully  realized  only  in  the  green  old  age  w^iich 
will  thus  be  assured  and  become  an  increasing  joy.  Old  age  is 
then  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  instead  of  the  Inferno  so  often 
the  experience  of  the  aged. 
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To  do  this  in  any  effective  way  the  high  school  must  begin 
where  the  grammar  grades  leave  off.  If  what  is  essential  to 
such  a  study  has  not  been  done  in  the  elementary  schools  it 
must  be  done  by  the  high  school  before  it  enters  upon  its  own 
legitimate  work.  This  seems  a  truism,  but  the  English  work 
in  many  a  high  school  comes  to  naught  by  disregarding  this 
injunction. 

The  evil  effect  of  undertaking  to  do  what  the  learners  are 
not  prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  is  manifest  in  the 
total  indifference  of  a  large  majority  of  young  men  and  women 
graduates  to  any  reading  other  than  the  poor  sensational  nov- 
els that  crowd  our  public  libraries.  The  writer  has  offered  pub- 
licly and  repeatedly  to  publish  reports  made  to  high  school 
principals  of  the  home  readings  of  recent  high  school  graduates 
of  one  and  two  years'  standing,  as  a  test  of  the  influence  of 
their  English  study  upon  their  desire  to  read  and  their  selection 
of  books.  He  has  been  answered  invariably  by  silence  and  a 
reproving  countenance.  The  public  libraries  report  novels  ga- 
lore of  the  weaker  sort  as  the  reading  of  these  young  people. 

A  marked  change  from  the  material  used  in  the  lower 
schools  should  grow  in  the  high  school  pari  passu  with  the  rap- 
idly changing  spiritual  nature  of  the  students.  The  selection 
of  this  material  must  be  determined  not  by  its  excellence  as 
literature  solely,  nor  because  of  its  value  in  the  study  of  the 
historic  development  of  literature,  nor  on  any  grounds  other 
than  that  it  will  best  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  students. 
Those  needs  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  discover.  The  experi- 
ence of  others  will  help  him  in  his  search,  but  there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  boundary  lines  for  all  schools  and  all  teachers.  What 
we  are  seeking  is  growth  in  character,  and  character — the 
character  we  are  seeking  to  promote — is  a  complex  of  psychic 
activities  in  which  there  is  love  for  what  is  "noble  and  of  good 
report,"  knowledge  to  direct  in  its  pursuit,  and  will  to  persist 
in  its  attainment. 

Principal  Percival  Chubb  in  his  admirable  book.  The  Teach- 
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ing  of  English,  says  of  the  high  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
higher  institutions : 

"The  high  school  course  in  English  must  be  framed  to  inci- 
dentally dovetail  into  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In- 
cidentally we  say,  because  these  institutions  have  no  peculiar 
demands  to  make  upon  the  high  school,  other  than  those  which 
these  schools  should  make  on  themselves, — namely,  that  the 
work  they  undertake  to  do  shall  be  well  done." 

May  I  suggest  that  these  are  quite  different  grounds  for  our 
selection  than  are  the  entrance  requirements  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  requirements  are  valuable  for  their  sugges- 
tions, especially  to  the  experienced  teacher,  but  they  should 
never  be  directive.  How  a  principal  of  a  high  school  can  con- 
tinue to  follow  blindly  any  directions  of  this  sort  which  he 
knows  are  not  applicable  to  his  school,  and  yet  sleep  well  of 
nights,  is  to  me  a  mystery ;  any  principal,  I  mean,  who  has  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  spirit  of  commercialism  that  is  now 
rampant  in  society.  Education  must  be  viewed  in  the  "light 
of  eternity,"  not  in  the  light  of  frenzied  finance — that  tempo- 
rary craze  of  our  unstable  social  order.  If  the  commercial 
spirit  shall  stalk  on  at  its  present  pace  for  more  than  the  life- 
time of  the  other  fads,  education  itself  will  become  a  fad,  and 
no  need  will  then  remain  for  serious  consideration  of  its  pur- 
pose and  method.    These  will  change  with  the  seasons. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ill  the  Lozuer  Grades. — Little  has  been  said  in  these  re- 
marks, except  incidentally,  of  Composition,  the  matter  of  great- 
est moment  in  teaching  English.  The  psychic  growth  of  the 
child  is  a  compound  of  movements  from  without  inward,  and 
from  within  outward — from  object  to  subject,  and  from  sub- 
ject to  object.  The  one  builds  up  knowledge  and  the  other  cre- 
ates power.  The  ever  recurring  questions  are,  What  knowledge 
is  of  most  worth?  and.  To  what  ends  shall  power  be  directed? 
The  answers  which  the  teacher  makes,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  in  his  teaching,  must  depend  upon  his  view  of  the 
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world.  Is  he  viewing  his  work  in  the  light  of  eternity,  or  is  he 
following  the  injunction,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  "Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die?" 

But  for  whatever  ultimate  end  English  is  taught,  the  success- 
ful teacher  for  that  end  must  recognize  that  building  up  knowl- 
edge without  creating  the  power  to  use  it  is  of  little  worth. 
From  the  start,  therefore,  impression  and  expression  are  the 
twin  activities  in  the  process  of  growth.  Expression  has  been 
too  little  regarded  in  the  past.  The  new  movement  in  teach- 
ing English  has  been  stimulated  by  the  new  movement  in  hu- 
man thought,  and  by  the  more  rational  view  of  the  soul. 

Composition  is  the  expression-side  of  the  learning  of  Eng- 
lish. It  is  both  oral  and  written — expression  by  the  tongue, 
and  by  the  longer  circuit  through  the  fingers.  It  is,  or  should 
be  the  expression  of  the  self.  The  child's  out-of-school  life  is  at 
every  point  self-expression.  The  teacher  is  discovering  that 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  out-of-school  life  is  often  so 
much  more  interesting  to  the  child. 

The  teacher,  from  the  primary  grade  through  the  univer- 
sity, must  be  ever  working  for  knowledge  and  power.  Knowl- 
edge does  not  become  power  except  through  half-a-life-time 
of  discipline.  The  old  adage  that  "knowledge  is  power"  was 
first  formulated  by  a  master.  It  is  not  true  of  the  child.  It 
requires  constant  watchfulness  to  keep  these  twin  activities 
working  in  harmonious  co-operation  in  the  growing  mind. 

But  composition  is  more  than  expression,  it  is  the  ordered 
expression  of  English.  It  begins  with  the  construction  of  the 
single  sentence,  which  is  not  composition  in  the  school  meaning 
of  the  work,  and  advances  by  uniting  two  or  more  sentences 
to  express  a  larger  whole.  The  union  of  two  sentences  for  this 
purpose  is  the  simplest  form  or  discourse. 

This  expression  of  the  self  is  so  important  an  element  in 
English  training  because  of  the  demands  it  makes  on  the  per- 
sonal initiative  of  the  learner.  Exercises  in  English  are  com- 
position, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  only  so  far  as  they 
call  into  action  this  initiative.     There  is  much  done  as  compo- 
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sition  that  is  imitation  merely.  There  is  Httle  if  any  of  the 
personal  initative  in  it  that  promotes  growth  in  English.  It 
may  be  useful  in  learning  the  mechanics,  but  drill  in  the  mech- 
anism must  not  be  confounded  with  the  teaching  of  English. 

Imitation,  Memory,  and  Imagination,  the  commanding 
trinity  of  the  child's  inherited  psychic  endowments,  are  su- 
premely active,  and  form  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  express- 
ing himself  in  English.  The  teacher  and  the  other  environment 
which  she  supplies,  must  be  his  inspiration.  Talking  is  the 
mechanism  to  be  used.  The  teacher  is  the  environment,  beyond 
all  other,  the  most  important.  Her  voice,  her  face,  her  man- 
ner and  fitting  language,  and  more,  her  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
and  skill  in  putting  things  are  the  main  reliance  of  the  children. 
Of  the  need  of  these  acquirements  mention  has  already  been 
made.  It  is  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  the  teacher  in  these 
grades  that  the  child  must  learn  to  talk  in  an  orderly  way  and 
to  use  the  best  w^ords  for  his  ideas. 

This  oral  movement  is  the  commanding  one  in  the  first 
five  or  six  grades ;  but  there  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  grow- 
ing power  and  skill  in  speaking  through  the  fingers.  The  need 
of  giving  the  child  freedom  to  utter  himself  wathout  restraint 
during  the  English  class-period  is  apparent,  if  he  shall  not 
sink  into  discouragement. 

The  success  and  want  of  success,  in  the  schools  of  the  cities, 
in  securing  for  the  pupils  a  free  expression  of  themselves  in 
written  composition  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school, 
was  clearly  shown  at  the  late  exposition  in  St.  Louis.  In  some 
cities  whose  reputation  for  good  schools  is  more  than  local, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  personal  initiative  in  the  children's 
writings.  What  one  member  of  the  class  said,  all  members 
said.  In  other  cities,  notably  in  Cleveland,  there  was  evidence 
that  the  children  each  gave  utterance  to  his  own  thinking  on 
the  matter  before  the  class.  The  penmanship  and  the  spelling 
were  not  so  near  a  good  standard  as  they  were  in  the  more 
uniform  compositions  of  other  cities,  but  the  children  showed 
more  power.     We  have  yet  to  learn  that  excellence  in  ex- 
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pression  grows  step  by  step  with  forceful  and  connected  think- 
ing, and  that  both  of  these  are  matters  of  slow  growth;  as 
slow  as  the  growth  of  the  child.  A  young  child  who  cannot 
talk  w-ell,  cannot  write  well.  He  cannot  write  so  well  as  he  can 
talk,  unless  his  training  in  writing  has  been  abnormal.  With 
age  one  may  come  to  utter  himself  best  through  his  fingers  and 
lose  the  power  to  do  it  well  through  his  tongue,  but  children 
should  not  be  so  trained. 

In  the  HigJicr  Grades. — In  the  lower  grades  prominence  is 
given  to  oral  composition.  The  importance  of  training  in  oral 
composition  as  the  scholars  advance  in  the  grades  does  not  de- 
crease but  increases,  rather,  to  the  end  of  the  high-school 
course. 

The  written  composition  is  of  increasing  importance  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the 
elementary  schools  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  driven  hard 
on  the  mechanics  of  composition  writing.  They  will  by  this 
time  have  enough  in  their  lives  and  enough  coming  in  from  day 
to  day  to  wTite  about.  But  they  need  sharp  training  on  the  best 
sentence  formation  to  express  the  meaning;  on  the  best  selec- 
tion of  V\'ords  to  express  different  shades  of  meaning ;  and  in 
giving  a  free  wing  to  the  imagination  under  guiding  reins  that 
are  felt  but  are  not  oppressive  nor  depressing.  This  is  pre- 
paratory to  that  freedom  of  expression  under  the  established 
laws  of  good  English  which  it  is  the  especial  function  of  the 
high  school  to  encourage  and  promote. 

The  commanding  function  of  English  in  the  high  school — 
to  quote  Principal  Chubb  in  his  truly  great  book,  The  Teach- 
ing of  English,  is  "to  make  of  a  student,  first  of  all,  a  char- 
acter, and  only  secondarily  an  intelligence  and  an  aptitude." 
The  multitude  of  avenues  from  which  character  building  come 
into  a  serious  and  skillful  procedure  in  teaching  composition, 
will  become  manifest  to  him  who  has  an  open  mind  and  a  seeing 
eye.  But  it  is  only  by  the  efficient  performance  of  the  second 
function  that  the  first  can  be  realized. 
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The  scheme  of  the  high  school  seeks  to  promote  a  friendly- 
acquaintance,  at  least,  with  discourse  in  its  four  forms  of  nar- 
ration, description,  exposition,  and  argument.  In  most  high 
schools  this  work  is  distributed  over  the  four  years  of  the 
course  in  this  order.  The  method  of  this  distribution  is  im- 
portant. 

There  are  few  discourses  of  any  considerable  length  that 
do  not  use  all  these  forms.  The  school  should  recognize  this 
fact.  The  models  studied  and  compositions  written  should  be 
such  as  put  major  emphasis  on  the  form  selected  for  the  period 
during  which  it  is  to  be  practiced,  in  order  that  its  peculiarities 
may  prominently  appear,  but  it  is  an  error  to  limit  the  compo- 
sitions to  one  form  during  that  period.  The  same  caution  ap- 
plies to  the  study  of  every  other  form  of  English — such  as 
poetry  and  prose ;  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  composition ;   etc. 

This  appears  self-evident  perhaps  and  unworthy  of  remark 
in  this  presence,  but  the  habit  of  chopping  our  subjects  of 
study  into  distinct  sections  has  become  so  confirmed  as  to  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  the  movement  in  very  many  schools.  The 
leading  process  in  school  life  as  in  all  life  is  synthesis;  and 
analysis  is  only  valuable  to  reduce  vague,  chaotic  synthesis  to 
a  syntlicsis  that  is  organic — unity  in  variety;   many  in  one. 

The  need  of  continued  oral  composition  in  these  forms  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized.  To  become  a  good  talker  is  in 
school  only  secondary  to  having  something  in  mind  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  say  and  say  well.  This  can  be  acquired  only  by 
practice  in  talking  under  friendly  and  helpful  criticism.  This 
calls  especially  for  the  extemporaneous  debate  so  prevalent  in 
good  academies  fifty  years  ago.  It  calls  for  a  great  deal  more 
of  oral  extemporaneous  discourse  than  high  schools  in  general 
require. 

The  thing  the  high  school  needs  in  its  English  work  above 
all  things  is  sincerity.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  children  need 
to  practice  it  m  every  grade.  In  the  high  school,  they  have 
grown  to  a  proper  esteem  for  their  own  views  and  conclusion 
in  all  other  subjects  than  English.  That  may  be  because  Eng- 
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lish  is  not  so  well  taught  in  the  lower  grades  as  are  the  other 
branches.  But  if  the  student  in  the  high  school  does  not  feel 
free  to  give  utterance  to  his  convictions,  and  does  not  use  that 
freedom  concerning  all  matters  that  come  before  the  class  for 
discussion,  the  value  of  the  English  study  for  character  is  small. 
Entire  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  class  is  the 
one  thing  needful  to  satisfactory  results.  This  has  been  as- 
sumed in  every  line  of  this  study  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  success 
in  every  grade.  We  are  such  blunderers  in  teaching  that  our 
pupils  are  not  telling  us  how  it  seems  to  themselves  but  are 
guessing  what  the  teacher  wishes  to  have  them  say.  From  the 
start  they  should  be  persuaded  to  state  their  own  attitude  to- 
ward the  matter.  It  is  then  that  the  teacher  has  the  proper 
data  for  leading  the  learner  to  correct  his  view.  But  in  the 
high  school  this  attitude  of  teacher  and  student  toward  the 
matter  in  hand  is  imperative. 

CONCI.USION 

This  study  has  been  made  not  as  a  criticism  on  the  prevail- 
ing work  in  the  elementary  and  high  school,  but  rather  to  sug- 
gest how  the  teacher's  view  of  the  world  will  determine  his  pro- 
cedure in  every  stage  of  instruction.  If  he  views  the  universe 
as  a  machine  run  by  power  applied  from  without,  mechanism 
will  prevail  in  the  school.  The  school  then  becomes  an  appli- 
ance for  moulding  pliable  material  into  citizens,  or  financiers 
or  mechanics,  or  any  other  artisans,  according  to  some  pattern. 
It  moulds  men  as  we  mould  pottery,  and  it  hardens  them  by 
drill.  Every  child  then  comes  out  of  school  a  case  of  more  or 
less  arrested  development.  His  personal  initiative  is  at  the 
lowest  and  conventionalism  rules  his  life. 

If  the  teacher  sees  the  world  to  be  a  live  and  growing  or- 
ganism, moving  on  toward  the  realization  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  soul  but  which  is  dependent  upon  the  influence  of 
environment  for  its  progress  and  attainments,  he  pursues  a  very 
different  course.     He  then  realizes  that  greatness  of  soul  is 
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greatness  in  ideals,  and  in  moral  will,  and  in  knowledge — the 
attributes  which  the  instinct  of  the  soul  declares  are  the  uni- 
versal soul.  He  must  then  work  for  growth  in  character  first 
of  all,  with  the  abiding  faith  that  if  the  child  is  wisely  guided 
to  this  attainment,  whatever  else  is  needed  will  be  added  unto 
him.  This  is  but  saying  that  many  of  us  need  to  change  the 
emphasis  in  the  training  of  children — not  to  leave  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  mechanism  of  life  undone,  but  to  give  the  major 
emphasis  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  soul.  The  best  study  of 
English  will  help  mightily  to  this  end. 
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General  Summary 
I 

1.  The  writer  suggests  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  a  course  of  instruction  in  EngHsh. 
He  does  this  not  to  impose  any  view  upon  the  reader,  but  be- 
cause there  is  need  of  our  having  some  theory  of  the  universe 
consistent  with  the  growth  of  the  race,  by  which  to  guide  our 
course  in  fitting  the  young  to  pursue  a  rational  and  inspiring 
theory  and  practice  of  life. 

2.  This  theory  regards  the  universe  as  a  process  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  inter-related  processes — not  as  a  mech- 
anism constructed  by  some  power  external  to  itself.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  universe,  so  far  as  known,  is  constructed  is 
evolution.  The  working  principle  of  evolution  is  that  changes 
come  as  the  need  of  these  changes  becomes  imperative. 

3.  The  supreme  result  of  the  evolutionary  process  on  this 
planet  is  self-consciousness.  This  is  conceived  to  be  "the  ef- 
florescence of  the  human  plant"  to  date,  and  not  "a  wart  raised 
by  the  sting  of  sin,"  nor  "a  fall  or  a  process  of  purgation."* 

Self -consciousness  makes  the  creative  activity  of  the  soul 
possible,  and  is  the  condition  of  all  knowledge.  Man  knows 
only  that  which  his  consciousness  creates.  The  unit  of  this 
creative  process  is  the  judgment. 

4.  There  is  no  dead  thing  in  the  universe.  Everything  is 
a  phase  or  aspect  of  activity — appearing  in  Nature  as  Motion, 
and  in  Man  as  Consciousness. 

5.  The  creative  processes  are  cycles,  corresponding  to  the 
cycle  in  self-consciousness  called  subject-object:  The  Absolute 
Cycle  is  (i)  Ego,  or  source;  (2)  Nature,  the  object  or  predi- 
cate of  the  thought  of  the  absolu.te:  and  (3)  Man,  the  image 
of  the  absolute  in  that  he  is  self-conscious  and  creative,  and 
through  his  creative  activity  rises  more  and  more  into  spiritual 

♦Hall's  Adolescence.    Vol.  II,  page  67. 
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identity  with  the  Absolute  Source,  and  so  completes  the  cycle. 

6.  This  view  of  the  world  makes  Psychology  enlarged  to 
include  the  Universe  the  last  system  of  thought  for  the  race — 
the  three  systems  in  tlie  evolution  of  man  being:  i.  Religion; 
2.  Philosophy;  and  3.  Psychology;  which  latter  completes  the 
cycle  in  the  thought  of  the  race,  corresponding  to  the  cycle  in 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  and  to  the  cycle  of  the  creation 
of  the  Universe.* 

7.  It  is  by  the  inflow  of  the  soul  of  the  world  into  the  soul 
of  the  child  through  avenues  which  it  is  possible  for  the  school 
to  open,  that  his  life  becomes  in  a  small  measure,  one  in  love, 
knowledge,  and  moral  will  with  the  soul  of  the  universe.  The 
school,  directed  by  man,  has  been  substituted  for  nature's  laws 
of  evolution  in  directing  the  growth  of  the  child. 

8.  Of  the  evolution  of  the  child  as  revealed  by  genetic  psy- 
chology, it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  this  summary  further 
than  to  call  attention  ( i )  to  the  inheritances  which  the  child 
enters  upon  at  birth — Feeling,  Memory,  Imitation,  and  Imag- 
ination— which  are  the  commanding  activities  to  be  used  in 
training  the  child  in  his  early  school  life;  (2)  to  the  period 
between  infancy  and  adolescence — especially  in  boys — when 
the  instinct  of  power  and  domination  is  a  leading  factor;  and 
(3)  to  the  adolescent  period  or  the  period  of  new  birth — a 
marked  transition  in  education  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  but  recently  appreciated. 

9.  The  view  of  the  zvorld  here  suggested,  regards  feeling  as 
the  primary  and  commanding  stream  in  the  psychic  life  of  man, 
as  religion  makes  love  the  supreme  attribute  of  the  Absolute 
Ego.  As  God  is  love,  rather  than  intellect  or  will,  so  man  is 
feeling  with  will  and  intellect  as  auxiliary  activities  for  realiz- 
ing his  desires  and  aspirations.  The  contention  is  that  there 
are  as  good  grounds  for  this  conception  of  soul  as  for  that 
which  regards  either  intellect  or  will  as  the  supreme  attribute, 
and  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  the  most  inspiring  for  the 

*See  Introduction  to  History  of  Ancient  European  Philosophy — Denton 
J.  Snyder;    also  Prolegomena  to  his  recent  book  on  Feeling. 
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teacher  as  well  as  more  in  accord  with  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

II 

The  succeeding  sections  of  this  study  are  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  summary  of  the  entire  procedure  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish, as  to  make  a  further  abbreviation  of  it  of  little  value.  The 
design  has  been  to  commingle  reasons  for  doing  things  with 
suggestions  of  the  method  of  the  doing,  and  to  arrange  these 
under  the  three  general  heads — (i)  English  in  the  Primary 
grades;  (2)  in  the  Grammar  grades;  and  (3)  in  the  High 
School. 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  child's  characteristic  psychic  ac- 
tivity involved  in  each,  as : 

Primary — ^Unconscious  Synthesis  and  Analysis  during  the 
first  six  grades,  with  Analysis  rising  more  and  more  into  con- 
sciousness. 

Grammar  and  first  year  High  School — Analysis  as  the  lead- 
ing conscious  activity  with  a  growing  consciousness  of  syn- 
thesis. 

High  School — Major  emphasis  on  conscious  synthesis  with 
analysis  auxiliary  to  this  end. 

The  teacher  of  English  should  recognize  these  different  at- 
titudes of  mind  in  these  different  periods. 

The  prevailing  conscious  attitude  of  the  pupil  in  every 
grade  must  be  a  desire  to  attain  an  end.  The  primary  function 
of  the  school  is  to  supply  the  environment  that  will  awaken  the 
desire. 

This  report  places  the  chief  reliance  in  primary  grades  (to 
the  seventh  year)  on  oral  speech  by  teacher  and  children,  with 
a  slowly  increasing  reliance  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  work 
alone  profitably  at  anything  other  than  what  is  mechanical. 
He  matures  no  faster  psychically  than  he  does  physically. 

The  point  of  departure  is  from  meaning,  and  the  end  is 
other  meaning — ^not  from  form  to  other  form,  in  everything 
but  learning  the  mechanics  of  knowledge.     Children  can  ap- 
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preciate  and  enjoy  what  they  cannot  express.  The  former 
stimulates  the  desire  for  the  latter. 

There  are  two  movements  in  psychic  growth  :  ( i )  Impres- 
sion, from  without  inward  which  gives  knowledge — and  (2) 
Expression,  from  within  outward  which  gives  power.  They 
grow  pari  passu. 

Imagination  works  for  power,  imitation  for  knowledge. 
Knowledge  does  not  become  power  until  the  artisan  has  be- 
come an  artist. 

Repression  and  license  are  another  Scylia  and  Charybdis 
in  the  path  of  the  teacher. 

The  story  as  an  educative  agency  for  power  is  neither  used 
nor  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be;  especially  during  the  years 
when  the  imagination,  like  the  memory,  is  wildly  active. 

III-V 

Tlie  theory  and  method  of  teaching  English  Grammar  pre- 
sented in  this  study  is  not  popular.  But  neither  is  much  else 
said  in  these  pages. 

The  doctrine  is,  in  brief,  that  the  subject  of  study  is  the 
sentence,  and  that  the  sentence  is  the  judgment  expressed  in 
words.  The  life  of  the  sentence  is  the  judgment.  As  is  the 
judgment  so  is  the  sentence.  The  meaning  is,  therefore,  the 
key  to  the  formation  of  the  sentence.  To  know  how  to  con- 
struct a  sentence  one  must  know  the  relation  of  the  ideas  in  the 
thought  which  the  sentence  is  to  embody.  This  is  the  doctrine 
in  a  nut-shell.  Grammar  does  not  differ  from  other  studies 
in  so  far  as  what  is  embodied  in  the  fo;-m  is  to  determine  the 
form  in  which  it  is  embodied. 

The  Grammar  chapter  in  this  book  outlines  a  simple  pro- 
cedure of  studying  the  formation  of  the  sentence  along  with 
the  study  of  the  judgment  expressed  by  it. 

The  reasons  given  for  such  a  study  of  the  sentence  are : 

I.  That  the  habit  acquired  of  analyzing  the  sentence  to  dis- 
cover the  thought  will  give  the  person  greater  facility  in  inter- 
preting at  sight  the  printed  page  accurately  and  with  facility. 
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2.  This  study  of  the  self  in  the  act  of  forming-  judgments 
introduces  the  learner  to  a  subjective  knowledge  of  himself  in 
his  process  of  thinking,  which  will  serve  as  an  elementary 
preparation  for  the  study  of  other  subjective  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  only  study  in  the  elementary  school  that  helps 
one  to  know  himself. 

The  demand  for  more  strong  men  in  the  teaching  force  of 
the  high  school  is  imperative,  not  because  men  and  women 
cannot  teach  the  branches  of  knowledge  equally  well,  but  be- 
cause in  those  studies  which  make  most  for  character,  strong 
men  are  the  better  teachers  of  boys.  There  may  be  no  sex  in 
mind,  but  there  are  certainly  sex  characteristics  in  human  souls. 

The  opinion  has  come  to  prevail  quite  generally  that  the 
test  of  a  good  high  school  is  the  ability  of  the  graduates  to 
pass  the  entrance  examinations  to  higher  institutions.  The 
average  high  school  graduate  is  certainly  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  next  step  in  his  education,  but  the  influence  of  pre- 
scribed college  requirements  upon  teacher  and  students  is  not 
salutary.  The  work  of  tlie  schools  too  often  degenerates  into  a 
grind  "to  pass."  The  "commissioned — High  school"  badge 
may  cease  to  be  a  mark  of  honor  unless  there  can  be  a  better 
articulated  movement  of  the  process  of  education  from  kinder- 
garten to  university.  There  is  a  historical  reason  for  this  want 
of  articulation  which  needs  to  be  studied. 

A  general  survey  of  English  in  the  schools  both  as  to  meth- 
ods and  results,  reveals  the  need  of  radical  improvement  in  our 
methods  of  teaching  English  composition.  The  importance  of 
this  is  emphasized  throughout  this  study.  The  difference  be- 
tween knowledge  and  power  is  the  difference  between  accumu- 
lating the  results  of  the  thinking  of  others  and  creating. 

We  do  not  properly  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  maxim, 
"Knowledge  is  power."     Power  creates;  knowledge  imitates. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

GRADES  OF  THE  CLEVELAND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  * 

EMMA  C.  DAVIS 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Cleveland,  O. 

I.    Generai,  Survey 

Our  Theory  in  Brief. — To  create  or  arrange  for  the  child 
such  conditions  as  shall  enable  him  to  react  upon  his  environ- 
ment and,  transforming  it,  appropriate  it;  and  under  the  in- 
spiration and  instruction  of  the  teacher  to  pursue  an  advancing 
ideal.  Self-expression  is  obviously  one  of  the  essential  activi- 
ties of  this  process ;  its  modes  are  various.  The  most  univer- 
sal of  these  is  Language — the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

The  Content  or  Subject-Matter. — The  so-called  "Language 
Work"  includes  therefore  all  the  agencies  of  the  school  for  the 
education  of  the  child  as  formulated  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  Presentation. — A  constant  effort  is  put  forth  to  vitalize 
instruction  by  bringing  it  into  direct  relation  to  the  actual  ex- 
periences and  inherent  interests  of  the  child^to  couch  it  in 
terms  of  "the  known." 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  the  child  himself,  wherever  possible, 
the  gatherer  and  recorder  of  his  own  experiences.  (In  observa- 
tion work  we  insist  upon  individual  not  class  work  in  observ- 
ing and  recording.)  In  such  subjects  as  history,  literature, 
etc.,  each  individual  teacher  takes  her  own  way  to  attain  the 

*  [Among  the  teachers  and  schools  that  have  got  the  highest  order  of 
results  in  the  teaching  of  English  are  those  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  And  after 
all,  of  course,  the  results  are  what  we  want.  It  has  seemed  to  me  highly 
worth  while  to  present  here  at  least  a  glimpse  of  how  the  problem  of  Eng- 
lish is  conceived  in  the  Cleveland  system  of  education,  what  ideas  guide, 
and  what  means  are  applied  in  bringing  about  such  results  as  have  been 
secured  all  the  way  from  the  first  grade  to  the  close  of  the  high  school. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Davis  and  Mr.  Muckley  I  am  able  to  let  the 
Cleveland  plan  speak  for  itself.  Even  this  fragmentary  glimpse  means 
much  if  it  is  read  with  care. — Editor.] 
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common  aim  which  is  to  so  present  the  matter  that  the  pupil 
assimilates  it  and  in  giving  it  back  interprets  rather  than  re- 
produces what  has  been  presented.  An  examination  of  the 
compositions  and  composing  exercises  shows  this  result  to  be 
the  object  of  the  work  of  every  teacher  in  the  primary  grades, 
(it  is  of  these  only  that  I  write)  a  result  attained  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

To  Illustrate  the  Usual  Mode  of  Procedure. — In  the  History 
work  the  story  of  our  country  is  told  as  a  narrative  in  success- 
ive chapters,  so  to  speak,  beginning  with  the  simplest  stories 
told  of  Columbus,  the  Indians,  the  Pilgrims  and  Washington 
and  Lincoln  in  the  first  and  second  grades  and  continuing 
through  to  the  present  time  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  training  in  oral  language.  The  narra- 
tive widens  at  points  of  importance  and  the  event  or  personage 
around  which  the  interest  centers  is  given  special  study  and 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  composition.  This  subject-matter  at 
this  point  is  specially  prepared  by  the  teacher  for  the  purpose 
and  analyzed  as  to  its  sub-topics.  It  is  given  to  the  pupils  in 
this  wise:  first  the  story  is  told  through  simply,  following  the 
analysis  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  without  much  detail  that  the 
pupil  may  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  as  a  whole.  The  teacher 
then  goes  back  and  amplifies  each  point  and,  in  districts  and 
grades  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  directs  her  pupils  to  read 
upon  the  subject. 

(The  analysis  into  sub-topics,  referred  to  above,  is  never 
given  as  such  to  the  pupils ;  we  wish  each  to  have  the  occasion 
and  feel  the  necessity  to  do  his  own  organization  or  thinking 
together  the  details  into  a  unified  whole  which  constitutes  his 
view  or  interpretation.) 

This  presentation  by  the  teacher  is  followed  by  a  more  or 
less  free  talk  or  discussion  of  the  subject  at  one  lesson-period, 
and  it  is  written  at  a  subsequent  one.  The  only  help  given  is 
the  writing  on  the  blackboard  of  words  of  which  the  pupils 
ask  the  spelling ;   this  they  are  quite  free  to  do. 

Besides  these  longer  compositions,  there  are  frequent  "Com- 
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posing  Exercises,"  Less  formal  than  the  compositions  and 
not  requiring  so  much  organization  they  serve  many  purposes 
for  training  in  the  use  of  written  speech. 

The  Training  in  Form. — The  Correction  of  Compositions : 
One  set  in  three  or  four  is  thoroughly  corrected  in  all  errors 
of  form  and  copied  by  the  pupils.  (The  first  draft  of  all  com- 
positions is  kept  for  the  Supervisor.)  At  least  one  set  in  three 
is  corrected  for  spelling  alone  and  in  the  following  manner : 
The  teacher  counts  the  number  of  misspelled  words  in  each 
and  places  that  number  at  the  head  of  the  composition,  keeping 
herself  a  list  of  the  words  most  commonly  misspelled  in  the  set. 
At  the  next  language  period  the  teacher  writes  the  words  on 
the  board  and  the  pupils  are  set  to  finding  which  of  these  are 
their  words.  In  the  case  of  the  very  poor  spellers,  the  teacher 
places  the  figure  opposite  the  line  in  which  the  word  or  words 
occurs.  In  some  schools  the  teacher  skillfully  manages  to  have 
pupils  who  have  only  one  or  two  words  to  correct  help  those 
who  have  many  to  find  their  words,  thereby  engendering  a  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness  and  social  good  will.  Meanwhile  she 
herself  is  helping  the  very  poorest  ones  over  hard  places.  The 
object  of  this  exercise  is  to  make  the  pupil  self-critical,  that  he 
may  become  self-conscious  of  his  own  liability  to  error.  More- 
over a  pupil  who  has  found  and  corrected  his  mistakes,  learn- 
ing to  spell  them  through  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  has 
not  only  gained  in  power  but  when  he  next  uses  these  words 
will  be  much  less  likely  to  misspell  them  than  if  corrected  by 
the  teacher  and  written  by  him  more  or  less  automatically  after 
a  copy. 

The  reason  of  poor  spelling  in  the  pupils  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  not  for  lack  of  time  and  good  hard  work  devoted  to  spell- 
ing. In  our  own  fourth  grade,  for  instance,  the  number  of  min- 
utes per  week  given  to  spelling  by  our  course  of  study  is  equal 
to  the  combined  time  given  to  history  and  civics,  composition 
and  constructive  work,  literature  and  nature  study.  But  it  is 
due  to  many  causes,  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  we  have  to  combat,  its  lack  of  regard  for 
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law  and  order  and  personal  responsibility.  Another  and  in- 
evitable cause  not  reckoned  is  the  composite  nationality  of  our 
pupils,  more  than  thirty-six  per  cent  in  Cleveland  being  of  for- 
eign parentage.  Still  another  cause  is  the  greater  range  and 
farther  grasp  of  thought  of  the  youth  of  today  than  in  the 
"good  old  times." 

We  use  every  means  and  all  our  skill  as  preventive  first,  and 
second  as  corrective  of  this  tendency  to  misspell.  In  the  exer- 
cises outlined  above,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  spelling  is  one  of  its  aims  and  results.  (A  greater 
attention  paid  to  acquiring  habits  of  correct  pronunciation  and 
clear  enunciation  will  all  help  immeasurably  in  preventing  er- 
rors in  spelling.) 

Mistakes  in  punctuation  and  capitalization  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  spelling,  one  set  in  a  group  of  three 
being  given  to  this  class  of  mistakes,  while  errors  of  structure 
are  made  the  subject  of  special  exercises  which  we  call 

Constructive  Work. — In  the  primary  grades  only  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  punctuation  and  most  commonly  used  cases  of 
capitals  are  taught  and  these  mainly  by  imitation  and  use.  The 
simple  sentence  with  is  appropriate  capitalization  and  punctua- 
tion together  with  quotation  marks  and  the  apostrophe  in  abbre- 
viations, and  the  possessive,  forms  the  basis  of  this  work  in  the 
first  three  grades.  In  the  fourth  grade  we  introduce  the  use  of 
the  comma  in  its  two  simplest  forms ;  its  use  in  place  of  "and" 
in  a  series,  and  to  set  off  a  name  in  direct  address.  I  also  find 
children  instinctively  using  or  showing  the  need  of  the  semi- 
colon by  using  the  compound  sentence  form.  Where  the  class 
is  ready  to  take  up  this  it  is  given. 

We  do  not  try  to  do  more  than  introduce  paragraphing  in 
the  fourth  grade.  It  is  first  studied  in  the  reading  matter,  the 
pupils  becoming  gradually  aware  of  what  constitutes  a  para- 
graph before  they  are  asked  to  try  paragraphing  their  own 
work. 

The  outline  for  "word  study"  in  the  Assignment  is  to  be 
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Studied  by  each  teacher  and  such  of  the  work  as  is  possible  and 
appropriate  for  her  class  selected  and  supplemented  by  other 
special  work  in  these  lines  of  which  the  language  lessons,  both 
oral  and  written,  reveal  the  need. 

In  many  districts  most  if  not  all  of  the  work  outlined  in  the 
course  of  study  can  be  given,  while  in  the  foreign  districts  the 
teachers  need  to  spend  much  of  the  time  in  building  up  a  simple 
common  "working  vocabulary"  of  the  English  language. 

In  a  circular  now  under  preparation  I  am  saying  to  the 
primary  teachers : — 

"If  the  teacher  in  each  grade  will  follow  the  policy  of  add- 
ing to  the  vocabulary  of  the  children  each  week  two  (at  least) 
good,  strong,  useful  new  words  (keeping  a  record  of  them  be- 
fore the  class  if  possible),  it  would  result  in  the  accumulation 
of  nearly  one  hundred  specially  good  words  each  year  which 
would  constitute  a  valuable  property  at  the  end  of  the  pupil's 
school  life. 

"To  illustrate :  take  the  word  nice  so  commonly  used  and 
give  'agreeable'  and  'pleasant' ;  or  'generous'  and  'accommo- 
dating ;  'comfortable'  and  'convenient'  as  some  of  the  meanings 
which  were  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  'nice.' 

"High  school  teachers  complain  that  pupils  have  a  paucity 
of  adjectives.  Let  us  take  the  hint  and  do  more  direct  work 
in  this  particular,  not,  however,  confining  ourselves  to  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs. 

"The  'word  study'  on  pages  74  and  75  of  the  Assignment 
gives  practical  hints  for  this  kind  of  work  in  'increase  of  vocab- 
ulary' and  'choice  of  words'.  Let  us  pay  more  attention  to  this 
feature  of  the  work  from  now  on." 

The  correlations — the  interaction  of  school  agencies — are 
shown  to  some  extent  in  the  circulars  used  as  guides  for  details 
of  the  w^ork. 
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II.  Fourth  Grade  Reading — Directions  for  Teachers 

Ruskin  says,  "To  use  books  rightly  is  to  go  to  them  for 
help;  to  be  led  by  them  into  wider  sight,  purer  conceptions 
than  our  own,  and  to  receive  from  them  the  united  sentence  of 
the  judges  and  councils  of  all  time." 

Let  us  keep  steadfastly  in  view  the  one  great  purpose  in  the 
teaching  of  Reading,  which  is,  that  through  the  attainment  of 
the  art  of  reading,  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  joy  of  the 
ages  may  become  his  who  will  exercise  it  to  that  end,  and  co- 
ordinately  that  the  learner  may  become  conscious  of  all  it  means 
to  be  able  to  read — of  all  the  avenues  of  knowledge  and  power 
thus  opened  up  for  him  to  the  end  that  he  be  eager  to  avail 
himself  of  his  inestimable  privileges. 

Correct  oral  delivery,  though  not  an  end  in  itself,  is  never- 
theless an  accomplishment  which  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
schools  to  give,  and  should  be  made  a  matter  of  special  train- 
ing. First,  the  manner  of  his  oral  delivery  constitutes  the  proof 
of  the  reader's  understanding  or  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
subject-matter ;  and  second,  it  is  the  measure  of  his  power  and 
skill  to  convey  as  well  as  to  glean  the  content  of  the  text. 

There  are  two  phases  in  the  teaching  of  reading;  the  In- 
tensive Study  and  Extensive  Reading.  In  the  Intensive  Read- 
ing we  make  an  analytical  study  of  selections  of  literary  merit. 
Its  purposes  and  results  are  many ;  the  most  important  are — 

1.  Development  of  thinking  power. 

2.  Formation  of  the  habit  of  studying  deeply  into  a  subject. 

3.  Acquirement  of  taste  for  and  appreciation  of  good  lit- 
erature. 

4.  Cultivation  of  the  higher  emotions. 

5.  A  training  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  the 
printed   page. 

6.  Training  in  oral  reading. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  Intensive  Study  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  first  step  should  be  the  Silent  Study.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  study,  the  first,  purely  memoritor;  the  second, 
for  the  purposes  of  assimilation,  is  of  the  highest  order  and 
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requires  that  a  vital  connection  be  made  between  the  experi- 
ence of  the  child  and  the  matter  to  be  studied — the  knowledge 
to  be  acquired.  Therefore  the  silent  study  of  the  selection, 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  pupil's  making  the  subject 
matter  his  own,  should  be  preceded  by  a  short  talk  which  will 
explain  "the  setting"  of  the  story — if  it  be  a  story,  give  a  hint 
of  the  central  interest  and  put  the  pupils  in  touch  with  it 
through  some  related  experience  or  knowledge  of  their  own; 
the  result  of  this  preliminary  talk  should  be  an  eager  interest 
to  read  the  selection  "to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about."  Sec- 
tions I  and  IV  in  Language  Lessons  will  be  very  helpful  in 
this  part  of  the  work ;  but  besides  this  the  teacher  will  need  to 
make  a  thorough  and  thoughtful  study  of  each  selection.  The 
splendid  work  in  the  study  of  literature  which  is  being  done 
almost  universally  by  the  teachers  this  year,  will  I  am  sure, 
bear  fruit  in  this  preparative  study  they  make  of  the  selections 
in  the  readers  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  poems. 

The  Silent  Study  accomplishes  two  things ;  it  gives  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  which  illumines  and  makes  clearer 
the  details  of  the  part;  and  it  gives  the  pupil  the  opportunity 
to  gain  through  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  what  otherwise  he 
is  helped  by  the  teacher  to  get,  for  he  will  exercise  his  ability 
"to  sound  out  words"  and  will  thus  "make  out"  for  himself 
most  of  the  unfamiliar  words  the  meaning  of  which  he  will 
gather  through  their  association  in  the  sentence  or  from  sec- 
tions III  and  IV  in  the  "Language  Lessons."  It  follows  log- 
ically that  if  the  pupil  is  set  to  the  task  of  getting  the  thought 
from  the  printed  page,  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing it.  With  a  few  exceptions  most  of  the  selections  are  in 
story  form ;   therefore  the  second  step  will  be — 

Telling  the  Story — The  value  of  this  lies  in  the  power  of 
initiative  it  generates ;  to  get  a  pupil  to  stand  on  his  feet  and 
tell  independently  and  in  his  own  phraseology  what  he  has 
gathered  by  reading  the  printed  page  is  a  great  educational 
achievement.  Every  story  in  the  reader  has  two  or  more  well 
defined  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  unit  in  itself.     Let  from  three 
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to  five  pupils  each  day  "tell"  the  story — either  a  unit  or  the 
whole  story. 

The  third  step,  usually  in  the  same  recitation  period  is  the 
Paragraph  by  Paragraph  Study.  The  pupils  are  set  to  study- 
ing each  paragraph  in  turn  with  a  view,  first,  to  getting  the 
words;  for,  though  many  of  the  unfamiliar  words  will  have 
been  mastered  during  the  independent  study,  there  will  still 
remain  for  a  number  of  pupils,  especially  in  our  foreign  dis- 
tricts, words  not  included  in  the  lists  in  the  Reader,  which  they 
do  not  know  and  must  have  help  in  "making  out,"  But  we  of- 
ten find  that  they  do  not  realize  that  they  do  not  know  words 
and  they  must  have  special  training  to  become  self-conscious  of 
their  lack ;  if  you  can  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  a  great  gain 
and  of  universal  application.  But  the  chief  purpose  of  inten- 
sive study  of  the  paragraph  is  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  the 
text.  To  do  this  effectively  the  thought  must  be  analyzed  and 
through  this  analysis  we  must  make  the  pupil  conscious  of 
what  we  call  the  "phrase-unit"  of  thought  and  expression. 
(This  term  is  used  in  the  rhetorical  and  not  the  grammatical 
sense ;  it  may  be  a  phrase  or  an  entire  clause  or  a  single  word. ) 
This  analysis  is  to  be  done  when  the  pupil  first  reads  aloud  the 
paragraph  or  sentence  and,  by  his  "breaking"  the  thought, 
shows  us  that  he  only  partially  grasps  the  meaning.  Let  us  do 
this  part  of  the  work  deliberately  that  the  pupil  may  have  time 
to  absorb  and  make  his  own  the  "knowledge,  wisdom,  and  joy" 
that  is  held  for  him  in  the  printed  page. 

The  thought  is  also  often  broken  by  the  child's  effort  to 
''read  with  expression."  Let  our  aim  be  to  get  thoughtftd 
reading  rather  than  "reading  with  expression."  In  the  matter 
of  delivery,  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  plain  matter-of-fact  state- 
ments and  explanatory  matter  should  be  read  in  a  natural 
"speaking"  manner ;  reading  in  this  case  is  simply  telling.  In 
conversation  the  conversational  tones  and  inflections  should  be 
used  but  not  exaggerated.  In  reading  selections  dealing  with 
sentiment  and  the  higher  emotions,  do  not  try  to  have  the  pupil 
read  with  adidt  inflection  and  emphasis  from  imitation  or  lead- 
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ing  questions;  rather  stimulate  him  to  feel  intensely  within 
his  own  range  and  then  express  what  he  feels. 

Let  us  strive  continually  for  correct  pronunciation  and  pure 
and  distinct  enunciation.  The  latter  should  be  made  a  special 
point  in  all  the  phonic  work. 

The  last  step  will  be  the  Reading  of  the  Selection  as  a 
Whole.  Here  let  the  effort  be  to  have  the  class  read  the  story 
through  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible,  so  as  to  finish 
with  the  view  of  the  whole  and  thus  complete  the  cycle. 

In  the  reading  of  poems  let  each  one  be,  so  to  speak,  a  law 
unto  itself.  Direct  all  energies  to  the  stimulation  of  the  higher 
emotions  through  an  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
subject-matter,  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression,  to  feeling  delight  in  the  movement,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rhythm  and  melody. 

Extensive  Reading  is  a  correlative  of  the  Intensive  Read- 
ing and  accomplishes,  on  the  one  hand,  familiarity  with  books 
and  an  increase  in  vocabulary,  and  on  the  other  hand  fluency 
in  reading,  which,  analyzed,  comprises  (i)  the  rapid  recogni- 
tion of  words  in  sentences,  (2)  the  ability  of  eye  and  mind  to 
look  ahead,  which  results  in  facility  in  reading  collections  of 
words,  and  (3)  that  habit  of  mind  which  finally  leads  to  the 
grasp  of  a  whole  paragraph,  or  page  even,  at  a  glance. 

At  an  early  date  in  the  first  term  begin  the  reading  in  the 
Supplementary  Readers,  In  some  schools  it  would  be  well  to 
take  the  Supplementary  Readers  of  the  grade  below  for  this 
first  work.  In  foreign  schools  or  backward  classes  the  pupils 
might  be  given  time  to  read  over  to  themselves  at  least  a  part 
of  the  selection.  This  is  but  a  step  to  the  real  sight  reading 
which  should  be  given  at  first  once  a  week,  and  oftener  later, 
from  the  Supplementary  Readers.  There  should  also  be  sight 
reading  occasionally  from  the  regular  readers. 

In  reading  to  the  classes  be  guided  by  the  suggestions  in 
the  Course  of  Study,  though  not  confined  to  it.  Let  your 
choice  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  those  found  there. 
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The  pupil  in  the  Fourth  Grade  is  in  a  transition  period  be- 
tween infancy  and  youth;  his  ideals  of  life  are  just  taking 
shape,  his  interests  are  widening,  new  sensations  and  senti- 
ments are  awakening  and  demanding  recognition.  It  is  a  period 
of  grave  responsibility  for  parent  and  teacher  and  in  many 
cases  the  teacher  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  both. 

The  expansion  of  interests  must  be  met  in  the  school  and 
a  rivalry  set  up  against  outside  distractions;  ideals  must  be 
formed  on  highest  models ;  the  emotional  development  guided 
in  channels  of  safety.  What  the  child  reads  enters  largely  into 
this.  The  selections  in  your  Fourth  Reader  were  specially 
chosen  to  meet  this  exigency,  but  they  are  only  the  starting 
points  or  guide-posts  in  the  way.  What  the  child  learns  to 
love  to  read  and  what  he  chooses  to  read  are  the  important 
things. 

Will  you  not,  dear  fellow  workers,  meet  this  responsibility 
by  seeing  to  it  that  each  boy  and  girl  under  your  care  reads  at 
least  tzvo  good,  wholesome  books  this  year?  President  Eliot 
says,  "The  uplifting  of  the  masses  depends  upon  the  implanting 
in  the  schools  a  taste  for  good  reading."  Thus  is  our  civic 
duty,  as  well  as  our  professional  responsibilty,  made  plain  to  us. 
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COMPOSITION  WORK  FOR  THE  PRIMARY 
GRADES  * 

I.  General  View 

Aim  and  Purpose. — The  aim  of  the  work  in  composition 
should  be  to  bring  about  a  closer  correlation  between  this  and 
the  information  and  culture  studies,  for  the  combined  purpose 
of  making  the  work  of  each  more  effective  and  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  other. 

Principles. — While  we  all  recognize  that  composing  is 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  developing  power  to 
think  and  in  attaining  mastery  of  expression,  we  do  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  instru- 
mentalities in  the  acqusition  of  knowledge:  first,  because  to 
write  a  thoroughly  good  composition  on  any  subject  requires 
a  comprehensive  view  of  it  as  a  whole,  a  full  and  exact 
knowledge  of  detail,  a  discriminative  appreciation  of  essen- 
tials, and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  inter-relation  of  its 
facts;  secondly,  the  effort  to  write  upon  a  subject  forces  the 
mind  to  formulate  in  more  or  less  clear,  definite  statement 
one's  knowledge  of  the  facts,  this  having  the  reactive  effect 
of  clarifying  one's  ideas,  of  exposing  and  correcting  errone- 
ous notions. 

Plan  of  Work. — The  composition  work  will  include  the 
two  phases  —  the  composition  exercises  and  the  inventive 
composition.  The  composition  exercises,  which  are  based 
upon  the  information  studies,  should  be  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, supplementing  the  oral  work  in  those  studies.  One 
language  period  per  week  will,  according  to  schedule,  be  de- 
devoted  exclusively  to  written  work  in  composing.  Three 
weekly  exercises  will  consist  of  short  reproductions  of  the  in- 
struction work,  reproductions,  more  or  less  close,  of  stories 

*[From  a  handbook  of  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  English,  used  to 
accompany  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Cleveland  schools.] 
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and  poems,  etc.,  read  or  told  in  illustration  of  the  various  les- 
sons, or  in  connection  with  the  literature,  short  narrations  and 
descriptions,  records  of  observations,  etc.  They  will  constitute 
practice  exercises  in  composing,  and  will  train  for  the  inventive 
composition. 

The  inventive  composition  will  be  given  whenever  any  one 
of  the  subjects  under  consideration  affords  special  oppor- 
tunity. Some  subject  or  phase  of  a  subject  being  rounded  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  facts  having  been  so  presented 
and  so  unified  that  he  possesses  certain  definite  knowledge  of 
the  subject  or  phase,  which  by  mental  assimilation  has  become 
his  view  of  it,  and  which  he  is  able  to  give  out  in  the  logical, 
completed  form  of  expression  termed  "a  composition." 

Sufficient  time  may  be  given  to  the  writing  of  this  compo- 
sition by  combining  the  weekly  composition  period  with  that 
of  some  one  of  the  other  branches,  each  in  turn  being  thus 
displaced  by  the  composition.  These  compositions  should 
come  as  often  as  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  amounting  to 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  during  the  year.  Both  the  composi- 
tion exercises  and  the  composition  will  constitute  practice  and 
training  in  the  two  most  important  forms  of  English  composi- 
tion,— narration  and  description.  Practice  in  descriptive  com- 
position should  follow  the  three  lines,  description  by  parts, 
description  by  attributes,  and  description  by  both  parts  and 
attributes.  Narrations  should  begin  with  the  most  elementary 
relation  of  incidents  or  facts,  and  rise  by  degrees  to  "story- 
telling." Greatest  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  by  the  teacher 
to  keep  these  pure  in  style  at  first,  or  descriptions  will  almost 
inevitably  intrude  into  narrations  and  vice  versa,  and  if  un- 
skillfully  combined,  confusion  of  style  and  obscurity  of  state- 
ment will  result.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  both  teacher 
and  pupils  enter  into  a  special  study  of  these  two  forms,  to  the 
end  that  the  pupils  may  readily  distinguish  between  them  and 
acquire  the  skill  to  write  in  either  form  as  directed.  When, 
however,  this  skill  has  been  attained,  then  the  pupils  may  be 
given  practice  in  using  the  combined  forms,  but  should  then 
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be  able  to  analyze  their  own  compositions,  to  distinguish  each 
form  wherever  used,  and  be  able  to  perceive  the  reason  for 
its  use. 

Sub ject-M alter. — To  admit  the  important  bearing  of  the 
composition  work  on  the  information  studies  brings  us  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  former  can  and  should  be  used 
as  a  constituent  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  information  stud- 
ies wherever  possible.  Those  we  find  most  adaptable  to  this 
concentration  are  grouped,  in  the  course  of  study,  under  the 
heading,  "Language  Work,"  and  include  that  round  of  knowl- 
edge studies  which  naturally  form  the  main  part  of  the  child's 
instruction,  comprising,  as  they  do,  a  study  of  the  natural 
world  around  him  and  of  the  peoples  and  social  institutions 
which  furnish  the  human  interest.  They  are  Nature  Study 
(plant  and  animal),  Physiology,  Geography,  History  and  Civ- 
ics, Conduct  and  Morals,  and  Literature. 

As  the  work  of  each  grade  constitutes  simply  a  part  of  a 
w^hole,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  teacher  should  be  entirely  fa- 
miliar, not  only  with  her  own  part  of  the  work,  but  with  the 
entire  course  of  composition.  She  should  be  informed  not 
alone  as  to  its  theory,  but  also  as  to  the  practical  application 
in  detail.  She  should  know  the  foundation  of  every  single 
phase  of  her  own  work,  and  also,  that  her  own  work  should  ful- 
fill its  appointed  purpose,  she  should  have  an  appreciative 
knowledge  of  future  development  of  its  every  phase. 

IL  Fourth  Grade  Composition  Work 
The  pupils  entering  the  Fourth  Grade  should  be  able  to 
write  good  descriptions  and  narrations  of  a  simple  character 
and  within  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge  and  vocabulary. 
There  should  be  a  fair  degree  of  merit  and  correctness  in  the 
logical  arrangement  of  ideas  and  construction  of  sentences, 
and  also  in  the  detail  of  spelling,  punctuation,  capitals,  pen- 
manship, etc. 

Plan  of  Work. — Teachers,  whose  pupils  fail  to  reach  the 
standard  of  requirement  stated  above,  should  review  accord- 
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ing  to  the  methods  of  the  Third  Grade.  Several  tests  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  bring  out  the  points  in  which  her 
class  need  special  review;  these  having  been  ascertained,  and 
specific  instruction  and  training  having  brought  the  quality 
of  work  of  the  class  fairly  up  to  the  standard,  the  teacher  will 
begin  her  training  according  to  the  methods  adapted  to  this 
grade.  The  methods  of  correlation  of  the  composition  work 
with  the  information  studies  will  differ  from  those  of  the 
three  previous  grades  in  two  or  three  essentials. 

In  the  first  place,  the  information,  naturally  and  properly, 
rapidly  outruns  both  the  opportunity  and  ability  of  the  pupils 
to  reproduce  it  in  written  form.  Nevertheless  the  oral  or  in- 
structive work  will  be  made  to  a  certain  degree,  and  at  certain 
stages  to  conform  to  the  necessities  of  the  written  work.  That 
is,  there  will  be  frequent  written  exercises  based  upon  the 
daily  work  in  Nature  Study,  History,  Geography,  etc.,  etc. 
Some  phase  of  the  work  in  each  of  these  branches  which  can 
naturally  and  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  written  ex- 
ercise being  so  presented  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  "compo- 
sition exercise."  In  such  instances  the  teacher  will  lead  the 
pupils,  in  the  oral  recitation,  to  make  a  summary  of  the  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  subject  under  consideration  in  a  logically 
arranged,  clear,  succinct  statement,  showing  due  appreciation 
of  essentials  and  omitting  unimportant  details. 

This  v^ork  will  form  the  basis  of  a  "composition"  more  or 
less  extended.  It  may  take  the  character  of  a  mere  "exercise" 
of  a  single  incident  or  object,  or  a  simple  phase  of  a  subject, 
as,  for  instance,  the  description  of  a  stalk  of  corn,  or  of  the 
Monitor ;  or  it  may  be  of  much  wider  scope,  being  based  on  the 
instruction  covering  a  more  or  less  wide  field,  and  being  the 
natural  rounding  up  of  a  course  of  lessons.  Such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  summary  of  the  information  they  have  gathered 
about  grains;  or  the  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Monitor,  These  latter  will  be  inventive  composi- 
tions and  may  require  longer  time,  but  in  either  case,  whether 
in  the  "exercise"  or  the  more  formal  "composition,"  the  pro- 
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duct  should  be  complete  in  itself,  and  not  fragmentary  in  char- 
acter. 

jMuch  practice  must  be  given  in  writing  pure  descriptions, 
and  pure  narrations,  before  the  pupils  are  given  subjects  in 
which  both  are  naturally  combined.  When,  however,  they 
have  attained  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  each,  they  may  be  given 
a  larger  freedom  in  selecting  what  to  write.  Descriptions  will 
frequently  be  introduced  into  the  narrations,  and  properly  so, 
but  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  the  pupil  should  introduce 
these  consciously  and  purposely.  He  should  be  trained  to 
critically  analyze,  first,  models,  and  then  his  own  composition, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  of 
composition,  the  narrative  and  descriptive.  He  should  be 
given  special  exercise  for  practice  in  combining  them  with 
skill  and  judgment.  Descriptions  will  take  on  the  character 
of  description  by  parts  and  by  attributes,  and  much  practice 
given  to  description  of  people,  in  which  character  sketches  form 
a  part.  Models  for  these  should  be  studied  with  much  care,  to 
give  the  pupils  a  standard  of  excellence.  In  narrations,  the 
originality  and  individuality  of  the  pupil  will  have  free  scope. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  guide  rather  than  control,  look- 
ing more  to  the  growth  in  power  of  self-expression,  and  mak- 
ing the  manner  of  expression  of  secondary  importance  in  this 
instance.  In  this,  however,  as  in  every  case,  the  pupils  should 
be  required  to  pay  strict  attention  to  correctness  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  penmanship,  and  appearance  of 
manuscript. 
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WHAT  IS  "SCIENTIFIC"  METHOD  IN  THE  STUDY 
OF  EDUCATON? 

EDWARD   1,.    THORNDIKE 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 

The  facts  with  which  the  student  of  education  deals — 
changes  in  human  beings  and  the  causes  thereof — have  in  many 
cases  already  been  subjected  to  scientific  treatment  in  the  allied 
sciences  of  physiology,  psychology,  sociology  and  economics. 
In  the  case  of  such  facts,  the  student  of  education  may  consider 
himself  and  his  work  scientific  when  he  and  it  are  approved 
by  the  experts  in  these  several  sciences.  If  they  do  not  know 
what  is  scientific  in  their  respective  fields,  none  does. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  problems  of  education  are  so 
specialized  that  their  scientific  warrant  can  come  only  from 
within.  The  rule,  then,  is  that  what  the  expert  in  the  science 
of  education  deems  scientific  has  the  greatest  probability  of 
being  so.  The  difficulty  with  the  rule  is  that  in  education  one 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  expert.  Consequently  one  must  fall  back 
upon  the  experience  of  science  in  general. 

This  announces  clearly  that  power  of  correct  prophecy  is 
the  test  of  scientific  knowledge  and  that  verifiability  by  any 
competent  observer  is  its  diagnostic  symptom.  In  so  far  as  our 
judgments  permit  correct  prophecy,  we  may  be  confident  that 
they  tally  with  objective  fact ;  in  so  far  as  our  methods  permit 
any  competent  student  to  repeat  every  step  of  our  observations 
and  experiments,  we  may  be  confident  that  they  are  honest. 

There  are,  however,  many  stages  on  the  road  to  a  statement 
of  fact  or  law  testable  by  its  power  to  predict  the  future.  Sci- 
ence starts  in  mere  notions  or  guesses  made  as  a  result  of  im- 
partial observations;  it  is  elaborated  into  careful  hypotheses 
in  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  at  hand ;  it  is  developed  by 
ingenuity  in  observation  and  experiment  and  by  sagacity  in 
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inference;  it  is  crowned  by  adroitness  and  patience  in  verfica- 
tion.  That  work  may  be  scientific  which  provides  only  the 
fruitful  guess ;  or  only  the  ingenious  apparatus ;  or  only  the 
sagacity  of  inference;  or  only  the  patient  toil  of  repeating 
others'  experiments.  The  final  test  of  the  scientific  quality  of 
the  notions  we  have,  the  hypotheses  we  frame,  the  experiments 
we  devise,  the  records  we  take,  and  the  like,  is  of  course  their 
power  to  progress  toward  verification  and  prophecy  and  con- 
trol. But  this  test  cannot  be  applied  in  advance;  the  only 
practical  test,  here,  as  always,  is  the  judgment  of  the  best  ex- 
perts to  be  found. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  science  about  all  that  can 
helpfully  be  said  to  its  workers  with  respect  to  scientific  method 
is  that  he  has  the  greatest  probability  of  doing  scientific  work 
in  education  who  is  by  nature  a  scientific  mind;  who  studies 
and  practices  the  methods  of  the  allied  sciences  w^ith  success; 
who  heeds  the  obvious  warnings  of  logic  and  scientific  method 
in  general ;  and  who  estimates  all  opinions  about  education  in 
the  light  of  their  verifiability. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  I  have  carefully  avoided 
stating  any  fixed  criteria  of  method  by  w'hich  a  student  of  edu- 
cation may  rate  his  work.  Only  an  expert  in  the  science  of 
education  has  the  right  to  formulate  such  criteria  of  method. 
And  even  in  the  case  of  the  expert,  the  history  of  science  shows 
that  such  criteria  are  either  so  obvious  as  to  be  futile  or  else 
are  constantly  outgrown  or  even  repudiated  by  the  growth  of 
science.  It  is  not  discussion  of  scientific  method  that  produces 
scientific  work;  it  is  rather  a  process  of  selection  in  scientfic 
work  that  produces  whatever  useful  ideas  we  have  about  meth- 
ods. An  ounce  of  love  for  fact,  inventiveness  and  scientific 
ambition  is  worth  a  ton  of  talk  about  what  is  scientific.  Fit 
faber  fabricando. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

I.  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  Heed  at  Asbury  Park 

(July  3  and  5,  1905) 

Monday,  July  5. — President  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  announced  the  subjects  before  the  So- 
ciety for  discussion. 

Motion  carried  to  take  up  the  papers  in  their  order  in  the 
Yearbook,  beginning  with  Supt.  J.  Stanley  Brown's  presenta- 
tion of  the  place  of  commercial  work  in  the  high  school. 

Motion  carried  that  a  time  limit  of  five  minutes  be  fixed  for 
discussion  at  any  one  time,  writers  of  papers  excepted. 

Superintendent  Brown  opened  the  discussion  by  presenting 
concisely  the  essential  things  his  paper  stood  for. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  many  of  whom 
took  part  in  discussion.  Those  who  participated  were  C.  P. 
Gary  of  Wisconsin,  Burks  of  New  Jersey,  Felmley  of  Illinois, 
Kirk  of  Missouri,  Noss  of  Pennsylvania,  Seeley  and  Broome 
of  New  Jersey,  Holmes  of  Illinois,  Kratz  of  Michigan,  Hal- 
leck  of  Kentucky,  and  J.  W.  Gook  of  Illinois. 

The  discussion  was  vigorous  and  much  to  the  point,  but 
gave  minor  details  a  somewhat  undue  prominence  in  proportion 
to  the  rationale  of  the  commercial  courses  in  public  secondary 
schools  and  reasons  for  the  liberal  motive  and  enlarged  pro- 
vision for  these  courses. 

(Mr.  Brown's  paper  has  since  been  republished  by  a  large 
business  company  that  is  interested  in  the  movement  for  lib- 
eral and  efficient  commercial  education.) 

Motion  carried  that  Dr.  Gharles  A.  McMurry's  paper  on 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers  be  next  considered. 

The  secretary  stated  the  main  thesis  of  the  paper.  This 
was  followed  by  a  spirited  discussion  led  by  Dr.  DeGarmo,  of 
Gornell  University.  The  author's  position  was  vigorously  as- 
sailed at  several  points  by  various  members  present;    but  his 
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main  contention,  namely,  that  the  training  of  secondary  teach- 
ers calls  for  practice  teaching  under  expert  criticism  in  univer- 
sities as  well  as  in  normal  schools,  stood  firm.  Yet  serious  ob- 
stacles and  objections  to  such  training  were  pointed  out,  show- 
ing some  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  making  it 
clear  that  the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved. 

Wednesday,  July  5. — The  committee  on  re-naming  submit- 
ted the  following: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
re-naming  of  this  society  made  numerous  inquires  and  invited  suggestions 
as  to  a  more  appropriate  name.  While  all  who  responded  were  agreed 
that  relief  from  our  present  lengthy  name  was  desirable,  yet  there  was  no 
such  unanimity  expressed  in  choice  of  name. 

Since  the  committee  did  not  unite  on  the  same  name,  the  chairman,  in 
the  absence  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  deems  it  wise  to  re- 
port several  of  the  most  popular  names  and  simply  indicate  the  preference 
of  two  of  its  members : 

The  American  Education  Society,  The  American  Education  Club,  The 
National  School  Masters'  Club,  The  National  Society  of  Education,  The 
National  Society  for  Educational  Research,  The  National  Society  for  Ed- 
ucational Investigation,  The  American  Society  for  Educational  Research. 

Because  of  brevity  and  the  retention  of  the  larger  part  of  the  present 
name  of  the  Society,  two  of  the  committee  are  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
name,  The  National  Society  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  E.  Kratz, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

Motion  carried  to  postpone  final  action  on  the  report  of 
committee  on  re-naming  until  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
question  of  affiliation  with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science;  and  the  question  of  re-naming  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration  to 
report  at  the  February  meeting,  1906. 

Motion  carried  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee  to 
organize  committees  for  work  as  suggested  on  pages  77-78  of 
the  Fourth  Yearbook,  Part.  II. 

Request  was  made  to  have  the  Yearbook  sent  to  members 
four  weeks  before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to 
be  discussed. 
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Then  followed  a  discussion  of  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science  in  secondary  education,  discussion  being  based  upon 
the  papers  by  Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  and  Ellen  H.  Richards. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  begun  organizing  committees  for  making  such  in- 
vestigations and  reports  as  can  be  made  better  by  committees 
than  by  individuals.  The  committee  on  college-entrance  credit 
for  vocational  courses  is  already  organized  and  well  started  in 
its  work.    Others  are  in  process  of  formation. 

The  committee  working  on  the  problem  of  college  credit 
for  vocational  courses  are  C.  A.  Herrick,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia;  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University;  W.  J.  F. 
Bryan,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis;  A.  S.  Whitney,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  and  Principal  Prettyman,  Horace  Mann 
High  School    Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

n.  Notices  to  Active  Members 

Conduct  of  Meetings. — There  are  three  well  defined  aspects 
of  the  characteristic  work  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Sci- 
entific Study  of  Education — 

1.  The  study  and  scientific  investigation  of  problems,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  by  members  in  their  respective  fields 
of  work. 

2.  The  publication  of  the  results  of  some  of  such  studies  in 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  discussion  of  these  published  studies  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  at  smaller  local  gatherings. 

The  National  Society  ought  not  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  this  third  aspect ;  we  should  not  forget  that  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  our  Society  demand  a  plan  and  conduct  of  our  dis- 
cussions that  will  have  the  dignity  of  logical  order,  effective- 
ness, and  really  valuable  outcome. 

Yet  such  a  standard  cannot  be  reached  and  maintained  un- 
less the  Society  addresses  itself  seriously  to  the  problem,  and 
every  member  gives  his  earnest  and  loyal  co-operation. 
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There  are  several  things  that  will  help  make  our  meetings 
of  this  high  and  effective  character : 

1.  The  place  of  meeting  should  be  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible for  members,  but  not  such  as  will  make  it  easy  for  anyone 
to  drop  in  out  of  mere  curiosity.  A  large,  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence is  detrimental  to  the  order,  freedom  and  effectiveness  of 
discussion. 

2.  Admission  to  the  meetings  (excepting  general  open 
meetings)  should  be  by  personal  identification  or  by  certificate 
of  membership. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  better  understood  that  those  eligible  to 
enter  the  meetings  are  (a)  members — both  active  and  associ- 
ate; and  (b)  guests — those  invited  by  the  officers  as  guests  of 
the  Society,  and  those  invited  by  active  members  as  personal 
guests.    Occasional  open  meetings  may  be  desirable. 

4.  There  should  be  provision  for  definite  and  progressive 
discussion ;  this,  however,  should  never  lessen  the  freedom  or 
limit  the  opportunity  of  any  member  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

5.  Any  member  who  wishes  to  discuss  some  particular 
topic  or  aspect  of  the  subject  before  the  Society,  or  have  such 
topic  discussed,  should  not  fail  to  so  inform  the  Secretary  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  and  that  topic  will  be  taken  up  in  its 
logical  order  or  given  a  special  place. 

6.  The  time  limits  for  discussions  cannot  be  determined  in 
advance  of  a  meeting;  but  experience  has  proved  that  both 
necessity  and  justice  may  require  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
times  a  member  may  speak,  and  to  the  length  of  his  remarks. 

7.  Non-members  should  be  granted  the  floor  only  upon 
invitation  or  permission. 

8.  The  presiding  officer  needs  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
order  of  the  discussion,  and  then  enforce  strict  adherence  to 
this,  unless  the  Society  instruct  him  otherwise. 

All  of  the  above  suggestions  are  derived  from  our  past  ex- 
perience as  necessary  means  to  the  conduct  of  meetings  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.    It  is  urs^ed  that  each  member  watch 
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this  matter  with  care  until  the  National  Society  becomes  a  syno- 
nym for  effective  and  valuable  meetings. 

Business  Meetings. — The  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon, 
February  26,  will  be  for  Active  Members  only.  Important 
matters  touching  the  policy,  work  and  conduct  of  the  Society 
will  be  considered. 

Wednesday,  February  28,  at  4  p.  m.,  the  last  session  will  be 
held.  Unfinished  business  will  be  considered  and  officers 
elected.  Also  at  this  meeting  the  discussion  of  the  Yearbook 
will  be  continued. 

Membership  and  Dues. — To  accommodate  members  a  name 
is  retained  on  the  membership  list  until  the  Secretary  gets  no- 
tice to  discontinue  it.  The  general  business  management  of  the 
Society  also  requires  that  this  practice  be  maintained. 

Miscellaneous — The  open  meeting  at  7:45  p.  m..  Monday, 
will  no  doubt  be  a  very  large  one.  It  is  therefore  urged  that 
Active  Members  gather  as  near  together  as  possible  at  the 
front,  else  questions  and  give-and-take  conversation  will  be  lost 
or  impossible. 

The  First  Christian  Church,  where  the  meetings  for  mem- 
bers only  will  be  held,  is  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut 
streets.  The  W^arren  Memorial  Church  is  at  Fourth  and 
Broadway. 

Nominations  for  active  membership  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  or  handed  to  some  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee before  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Monday,  February  26. 

The  Seelbach  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Society. 

Those  members  who  do  not  attend  the  Louisville  meetings 
are  urged  to  take  up  a  study  of  the  Yearbook  in  local  round- 
table  discussions, 

M.  J.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 
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III.  Financial  Statement 

M.  J.  Holmes,  Secretary-Treasurer,  in  account  with  The  National  Society 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education: 

Debits— 

To  cash  balance  as  per  statement  Feb.  25,  1905 $233  88 

To  membership  dues  Feb.  25,  to  Dec.  30,  1905 301  00 

To  sales  of  books,  etc 12  20 

$547  08 

Credits — 

By  printing  and   stationery $162  20 

By  office  help  and  supplies 64  30 

By  traveling  expenses 69  98 

By  cash  to  Univ.  of  Chicago  (See  items  and  checks) . .     60  28 

By  postage  and  express 32  81 

By  telephone  and  telegraph 3  55 

$393  12 

Balance  due  the  National   Society $153  96 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  in  account  with  The  National 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education : 

Statement  for  Quarter  Ending  December  31,  1905. 
Debits- 
Balance  due  University  of  Chicago  Press  per  statement 

of  September  30,   1905 $78  36 

To  reprint  500  Second  Supplement  to  First  Yearbook, 

invoice  December  30,  1905 32  25 

$110  61 
Credits — 

By  cash  November  4,  1905 $  50  00 

By  sale  of  publications — 

October  $79  24 

November  17  27 

December   23  62 

$120  13 
Less   returns    5  00 

$115  13 
Less  15  per  cent 1727    9786     14786    $3725 


Balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  Dec.  31,  1905 $191  21 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY 

OF  EDUCATION 

[reorganized  national  herbart  society] 


ARTICLE   I. — ITS    OBJECT 

The  name  suggests  the  general  purpose  of  the  society.  It  contemplates 
a  serious,  continuous,  intensive  study  of  educational  problems.  It  stands 
for  no  particular  creed  or  propaganda.  In  aim  and  spirit  and  method  it 
seeks  to  be  scientific. 

article   II. — PLAN   OF  ORGANIZATION 

Section  i.  Members. — (i)  The  society  consists  of  active  and  associate 
members. 

(2)  Active  Members.  The  active  members  shall,  for  the  present,  be 
limited  to  one  hundred.  [This  limit  is  now  removed.]  Only  active  mem- 
bers may  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

(3)  The  chief  qualification  for  active  membership  shall  be  the  posses- 
sion of  time,  ability,  and  inclination  to  undertake  a  serious  scientific  study 
of  educational  problems.  A  fee  of  three  dollars  per  year  for  each  active 
member  will  be  charged. 

(4)  Election  to  active  membership  is  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  active 
members  present. 

(s)  Associate  Members.  Anyone  may  become  an  associate  member  by 
paying  a  yearly  fee  of  one  dollar.  Such  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  publications  of  the  society  and  to  attend  its  public  meetings. 

Sec.  2.  OMcers  and  Committees. — The  officers  of  the  society  shall  con- 
sist of  a  president,  a  secretary-treasury,  and  an  executive  committee,  who 
shall  be  elected  yearly  at  the  winter  session  of  the  society.  The  executive 
committee  shall  consist  of  the  president,  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  four 
other  active  members  of  the  society,  of  whom  two  are  to  be  elected  each 
year  at  the  winter  meeting.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee 
to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  active  membership  respecting  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  its  meetings,  the  matter  which  is  to  appear  in  its  pub- 
lications, and  to  present  at  each  meeting  names  of  suitable  candidates  for 
admission  to  active  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Publications. —  (l)  The  society  shall  publish  "The  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,"  and  such 
supplements  as  it  sees  fit  to  add. 

(2)  The  time  of  publishing  the  yearbook  or  supplements  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee. 

(3)  These  publications  shall  be  sent  to  the  active  and  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 
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ARTICLE   III 

Section  i.  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. — (i)  This  society  shall  meet 
twice  a  year. 

(2)  One  of  these  meetings  shall  be  in  connection  with,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as,  the  National  Educational  Association;  the  other  in 
connection  with,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  meeting  as  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence. 

(3)  All  the  details  of  these  meetings  shall  be  determined  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

ARTICLE  IV 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  winter  meeting  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  active  members  present. 
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ACTIVE   MEMBERS   OF  THE  NATIONAL   SOCIETY   FOR  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  * 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Zonia  Baber,  School  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 
Frank  P.  Bachman,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
William  C.  Bagley,  State  Normal  School,  Dillon,  Mont. 
C.  M.  Bardvvell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Aurora,  111. 
R.  H.  Beggs,  Whittier  School,  Denver,  Colo. 
Ezra  W.  Benedict,  principal  of  high  school,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 
Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. 
Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Richard  G.  Boone,  editor  Education,  80  Bruce  avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  C.  Branson,  president  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. 
Francis  B.  Brandt,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sarah  C.   Brooks,  principal   Baltimore  Teachers'   Training  School,   Balti- 
more, Md. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cleveland,  O. 
Edwin  C.  Broome,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
George  P.  Brown,  editor  School  and  Home  Education,  Bloomington,  111. 
John  F.  Brown,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  superintendent  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  111. 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  L.  Bryan,  president  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
George  V.  Buchanan,  superintendent  of  schools,  Sedalia,  Mo. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 
Jesse  D.  Burks,  City  Training  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Burnham,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

B.  C.  Caldwell,  president  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  La. 
W.  T.  Carrington,  state  superintendent,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Clarence  F.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  P.  Gary,  state  superintendent,  Madison,  Wis. 

Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 
W.  H.  Cheever,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
David  E.  Cloyd,  541  West  123d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Alexander  B.  Coffey,  Madison,  Wis. 

John  W.  Cook,  president  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111. 
Flora  J.  Cooke,  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago,  111. 

*It  is  assumed  that  a  member  wishes  to  continue  membership  until  he 
notifies  the  Secretary  of  his  withdrawal. 
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William  J.  Crane,  superintendent  of  schools,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Elhvood  P.  Cubberly,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University, 
Calif. 

Frank  M.  Darling,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Washington  S.  Dearmont,  president  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Charles  DeGarmo,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Dewey,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  G.  Dexter,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Richard  E.  Dodge,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Doty,  High  School  Inspector,  Madison,  Wis. 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

F.  B.  Dressier,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Dyke,  Oracle,  Ariz. 

Gertrude  Edmund,  Lowell  Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

A.  Caswell  Ellis,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

W.  H.  Elson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Frederic  E.  Farrington,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

David  Felmley,  president  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  93  Summer  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  M.  Forbes,  Rochester  University,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  superintendent  of  schools,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Frost,  superintendent  of  schools,  Waukegan,  Mich. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert,  1170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newell  D.  Gilbert,  superintendent  of  schools,  DeKalb,  111. 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Maxmilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Groszmann  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  Hailman,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Reuben  Post  Halleck,  Boys'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rufus  H.  Halsey,  president  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  supervisor  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  schools.  Oak  Park,  111. 

Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Heermans,  principal  Whittier  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Henninger,  Macomb,  111. 

Walter  L.  Hervey,  Park  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  L.  Hewett,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  Missouri  Teachers'  College,  Columbus,  Mo. 

Florence  Holbrook,  Forestville  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Manfred  J.  Holmes,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

Wilber  W.  Howe,  superintendent  of  schools,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Lewis  H.  Jones,  president  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Grant  Karr,  City  Training  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Keith,  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111. 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  superintendent  schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  R.  Kirk,  president  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Henry  E.  Kratz,  superintendent  of  schools,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Ossian  H.  Lang,  editor,  6i  E.  Ninth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Isabel  Lawrence,  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Homer  P.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  schools,  Worcester,  Mass. 

George  H.  Locke,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  C.  Lord,  president  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. 

Charles  D.  Lowry,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  III. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Herman  T.  Lukens,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

E.  O.  Lyte,  president  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

John  A.  MacVannel,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

David  R.  Major,  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Mann,  superintendent  of  schools,  Batavia,  111. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  Ethical  Culture  School,  Central  Park,  West  and  Sixty- 
third  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Mavity  Cunningham,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

Guy  E.  Maxwell,  president  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  N.  McCallum,  superintendent  of  schools,  Austin,  Tex. 

Charles  McKenny,  president  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

Frank  M.  McMurry,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  C.  McNeill,  president  State  Normal  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

G.  R.  Miller,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Wm.  A.  Minis,  superintendent  of  schools,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

J.  F.  Millspaugh,  president  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Paul  Monroe,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Ernest  C.  Moore,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  Calif. 

George  A.  Newton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Greenville,  Texas. 

Theodore  B.  Noss,  president  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  D.  Pickels,  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches,  La. 

Rosalie  Pollock,  Primary  Supervisor,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

R.  R.  Reeder,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Reigart,  109  W.  Fifty-fourth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Emily  J.  Rice,  School  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  R.  Richards,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.  Roark,  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Prospect  Place 
near  Nostrand  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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J.  E.  Russell,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Homer  Seerley,  president  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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James  J.  Sheppard,  principal  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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